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Shopping list 

Looking for keyboards 


By Haytham Ibrahim 
Special to The Slot 

IT IS time to let you in on some 
secrets from Digitalvillc, a dark 
city where only a few know their 
way around! This lime, we are go¬ 
ing to help you in establishing 
your own MIDI starter set-up. Ru¬ 
mor has it that most monsters — I 

mean dealers — here -- 

in Iordan, charge ms- - 
tomers more than 
enough to fill their . . , 

hungry pockets. This A 

old man is going to Jfcl 

show you the way this ' m§. 
time: beware or the . • 

So Id's get down to 
real business. The first 
thing you ; need to nHQ||| 
make music, apparent- 
ly, is a keyboard of 
some kind. Now if 
you fancy MIDI sc- 

quencing, you must - 

get a multitimbral synthesizer, 
that is, one that can respond to in¬ 
coming MIDI data on different 
channels at the same time. Any¬ 
way, depending on your budget, 
you can get professional equip¬ 
ment starting at JD800. If you go 
down to Kawai's dealer ip Prince 
Mohammad street, you can ask 
about the K4r, the module of the 
acclaimed K4 synthesizer. If you 
are looking for Yamaha gear,.go 
to Jemma, but I must warn you, 
theiT prices are very high. ■ 

In fact, Yamaha hive a . very 
wide range of products. The one I 
really, recommend for beginners is 
. the TQ33 or the TOSS. These sell 
in the US for about $600, so be 


aware if the price is very far from 
the original US price. 

If you like Korg instruments, 
which started a revolution in the 
music industry, you can try them 
out at Loriana, located near 
Safeway. The thing with Korg in¬ 
struments here is that they are 
very expensive, they start at 
JD1500. Although the quality is 










excellent, Korg instruments are 
not very flexible to program, so 
if you fancy twiddling knobs to 
'create 1 new sounds, this is not 
what youll be looking for. 

Lel r s consider another possibil¬ 
ity. If you want to import your 
own equipment or have a friend 
bring it with him for you, the 
choices are vast. You can get the 
Ensonlq SQ1 plus workstation, 
an excellent machine with a 16 
track sequencer, for less, than 
$1600. IT you fancy an excellent 
sampler at a modest price, then 
look no further than the Bnsoniq 
EPS 16. Its cheapest configura¬ 
tion sells in the US for $2400 
and you get a full blown 16 track 
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Computers go green 

"WORLD INDUSTRY is going green," announced a green acti¬ 
vist at an environment rally recently, expressing his joy at the 
passing of a number of bills on public health and protection of the 
environment in countries including Sweden, Germany and the 
US. 

Computer manufacturers are also feeling the heat and are under¬ 
going a transition to become ’environmentally friendly 1 . A lot of 
money, time and effort is being invested in finding the ways and 
means of safer manufacturing 
methods to minimize the harm 
inflicted on mother nature. 
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computer Just exploded // 


sequencer with 16 bit crystal 
clear sound; not bad if you con¬ 
sider other samplers. 

Korg are very big abroad, espe¬ 
cially alter the introduction of 
their world renowned Ml. The 
Ml is a good deal; it offers clas¬ 
sic sound at a good price. But to 
tell you the truth, you can get bet¬ 
ter uistmmcnts nowadays for the 
same price. 

As for Roland, they released 
two synthesizers a few months 
back, the JV80 and the JV30, 
both intended for the MIDI se¬ 
quencing market. The Roland 
D-5 remains a good deal at $900 
as it offers 32 note polyphony 
and 8-way multitimbralily. 
Also, the lately Introduced Ro¬ 
land SC-53 Is an excellent buy 
at *$800. It offers 24 voice po¬ 
lyphony and 16 way multitim- 
brality. 

If you prefer cheap worksta¬ 
tions, then you can get the Pea- 
vey DPM V3 for SI 100. This is 
an excellent deal as you'll be get¬ 
ting an excellent sound with 16 
voice polyphony that ought to 
keep you happy for a while. 

You must have certainly no¬ 
ticed that I am praising most of 
the synthesizers mentioned here, 
but the examples given are most¬ 
ly for musicians starting out. On 
the professional level, things tend 
to become more complex, so it's 
best to avoid confusion at this 
stage. 

Besides, I really think that if 
you make the moat out of your 
Instrument, you can achieve 
astounding sonic results. It is up 
to you to make the difference, not 
the machine! ■- 


English version of 
Al-Muhasib 
Al-Mithali ■ 

• . * - i 1 . 

+ IDEAL SYSTEMS has-jiist 
completed the English version of 
Al-Muhaslb Al-Mithali, its' sue- ; 
cessful accounting package for 
the Macintosh. 

The program is identical to the 
Arabic version with tome added 
features,. " : • 

■ There are plans fo sell it as an 
official accounting system in the 
USA arid Ewbpe after registering 
it iri Jordan, according to the soft-. 
ware protection law, ■ '• 
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Apple Computer Inc. has 
promised to stop using chemi¬ 
cal materials which harm the 
environment In manufacturing 
its hardware and has also prom¬ 
ised to use more plastic in its 
products, since it is an easily re¬ 
cyclable material which should 
substantially decrease the 
amount of waste. Apple also re¬ 
cycles printer toners and the 
batteries used in its PowerBook 
notebook computers. 

Hewlett Packard now gathers printer toners from users, takes 
them apart, melts them and then re-uses some 90 per cent of their 
components. 

IBM has promised to work by all the laws and regulations gov¬ 
erning the protection of the environment and has prepared a spe¬ 
cial program for company employees to follow in order to see this 
goal through. The company also removes pieces and parts from 
old machines and either recycles them for later use or develop 
them for resale. IBM donate old computers or excess ones from 
product lines to schools, welfare societies and other needy com¬ 
puter users. 

XTREE, the American software company which released an ex¬ 
cellent vims database-killer last year, has made a deal with the 
American Forest Association to plant a tree for every copy soldo/ 
its product. The company also uses materials which can be recy¬ 
cled in packaging its products. 

Companies producing computer boards are also being pushed 
into the green race. NCR, IBM and Apple have promised to boy¬ 
cott companies that use chemicals harmful to the ozone layer In 
their electronic boards. This should push such producers to seek 
'ozone friendly’ alternatives. 

The most mbbish produced by the computer industry, however, 
Is not in fact plastic, nor any other manufacturing material which 


rubbish generated from just about every computer company In 
huge, shocking amounts. . 

Copies, printouts, files, maps, memos — you name U —.w 
computer industry chums out loads of it every year. So there *1 
-new direction towards lessening the use of paper as much « to* 
slble and Increasing the use of electronic mail, networked can- 
municalion and paperless fax communication. ■ . 

’ So the race to achieve the paperless, recycling, reusing graj 
computer, company is on. If IBM wins, maybe It should consider 
changing its name from Big Blue to Big Green. ■ 


To the creative in the 


computer field 




P’The Jordan Computer Society (JCS), In kee 


deddedto 
jentithetr^ 
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£jctobe Amman Computer Expo *92 running from « , 

. Participants are not allowed to represent companies andjg 
Pf«5f d to provide their product or idea 00 disk * :■**£? 
eluding hardware and software related to the presents w* 
hinexplahatkm tod documentation, . 

■ Participation is open to educational Institutions .Bold1 
agh limit on participants. The last date for entry k W. 
1992.A • 
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? Trust Aramex 

with your urgent 
parcels and documents. 


The fastest, most reliable 
and most efficient courier service 

Call 664590 
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TheWorldPaper 

EASTERN EUROPE 
REVISITED 
Ten years ago, The ' 
WorldPapcr ’s editor for 
_ Eastern Europe, Sfiviu 
Brucan, toured his region 
arid reported on the crack 
In the facade of 
communism. Now, three 
years after communism's 
collapse, he again travels 
actoss the region and files 
this special report. 


Bi-weekly economic : 
:-'^: : ^.,;ii^w$lette^ 
Available by subscription 
; . Call 643-298 fpi'' • 

: }% ■;subscription details.: 
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WEEK 





An unconventional report on 
Jordanian news and views 


Historic welcome for King Hussein 

More than a million Jordanians greet the King on his arrival 



King Hussein on top of his car, as ii is driven by Crown Prince Hassan 





Shbeilat, Qarrash deny 
charges as co-defendants 
plead guilty 

By a Star Staff Writer 

TWO CO-DEFENDANTS of Lower House members Laith I 
Shbeilai and Yacoub Qarrash have pleaded guiliy of affiliation to 
an illegal organization and possession of arms and explosives, I 
setting the stage for an unprecedented trial of the two parliamen* I 
tarians on charges of what amounts to treason. 

If the guilty plea on Wednesday of Jabal Hussein merchants | 
Ahmad Ramzi A1 Ayoubi, 45, and Abdul Hamid Sadeq Dkedlk, 

44, was unexpected, much more shocking was their revelation at I 
the State Security Court that Qarrash was the lead- | 

er of the Shabab Al Nafeer Al Island , which is described by the I 
prosecution as an illegal organization with the avowed aim of I 
toppling the monarchy. 1 

However, Ayoubi and Dkcdik qualified their plea by insisting I , 
that the group's sole objective was to "liberate" the Israeli- 1 
occupied territories, and the weapons and explosive discovered in 
their possession were to be used in armed struggle against the oc- I 
cupation power. . | 

The two merchants, the third and fourth defendants in the trial 
which opened Monday, corroborated prosecution assertions by 
also revealing that the arms and explosives (TNT) were given to I 
them by Qarrash. S 

Shbeilat and Qanash, however, pleaded not guilty and ap- I 
pcared prepared for a tough legal baule spearheaded by promi- I 
nent criminal lawyer Ibrahim Bakr, who leads a 12-member team I 
of advocates representing Shbeilat, and Ahmad Abu Arkoub rep- I 
resenting Qarrash. 1 

Beginning Monday the prosecution is expected to produce over I 
20 witnesses to substantiate the charges against Shbeilat and Qar- | 
rash. Both men are accused of belonging to an illegal armed I 
group seeking to topple die monarchy, inciting others to follow I 
suit, attempting to damage Iraqi-Jordanian relations and posses- | 
sion of weapons and explosives. i 

Shbeilat also faces the additional charges of slandering His Ma- I 
jesty the King and members of Parliament. I 

The guilty plea of the third and fourth accused came after pros- I 
ecutor Mohannad Hijazi refuted defence claims that the investi- I 
gations into the case, including telephone tappings and imcrcep- I 
lion of mail, were improperly conducted and therefore their I 
findings had no legal value, I 

Reading from a prepared statement, Major Hijazi referred point I 
by point to the defence assertions, made Tuesday at the opening | 
of the trial, and cited provisions in the various laws and regula- | 
tions which allowed the prosecution to make use of invesliga- I 
tions conducted by the General Intelligence Department. I 

The Al Nqfeer case has drawn considerable attention locally, 
regionally and internationally since the involved deputies arc-Is¬ 
lamist-oriented. I 

Although not members of the powerful Muslim Brotherhood, 
Shbeilat and Qarrash arc known for their distinct brand of Isla- I 
mist approach to issues inside and outside Parliament. Adding I 
further color to the case is on implicit Iranian link to the illegal 
group. I 

The charge sheet says that the idea for the group took roots at a I 
1990 meeting in Tehran attended by revolutionary Islamic organ- I 
izations from around the world, including Lebanon's Hlzbollah, | 

and several splinter Palestinian groups, prominent among which 
was the Popular front For the Liberation of Palestine-General, I 
Command (PFLP) led by Ahmad Jibril. 

While stopping short of naming Iran as the source of funds for • 
the group, the prosecution leaves little doubt that the revolution- 1 
ary regime in Tehran was allegedly behind Shbeilat and Qarrash 
in its quest to establish, caliphate-style governments in countries 
.neighboring Israel. The Iranian embassy in Amman has denied 
that ; the Islamic republic had any relation with the case. 

The public trial started four weeks after Qarrash and Shbeilat,, 
were detained following 11 months of surveillance arid, wiretap ”, 
ping. The two Jabal Hussein merchants were arrested On 17 Au¬ 
gust, and a search of their warehouses produced a cache of auto¬ 
matic pistols and machine guns and heavy-duty explosives. ■ . : 


Details of family gang bust 
revealed by police chief 1 

■ Public Security Dept, head Major-General 

FadelAli announced Monday the arrest of an / ' 

ll-memt>er family accused 'Of committing y.' 

murders and armed robberies, during the Iasi 

three years: Gen, All also announced that po- 

lice nave solved a bomber of murder cases in- 

dudipg a multiple killing'of-an entire Zarha- ' 

family, last.month. Speaking to' 'the press, Gen. : 
AU dodged, questions on.ttie Jabal Hussein IBWBWB r-.: 
murder of a sm-member fariiiiy last April; But nen PadelAl ?-Vj 
be said police were continuing their inyestiga- ; f n ” aae . 
tionof the case. ; :v... V, ... • V ... 1 ... • :' 

Ue said credit for the hrrestof the H-membel gang goes to a spj 
nentunit which uncovered the mbrdei^rs, wboart^j 
ting.flve people and committing 134 robberies In:Am 4 * 
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Putting Salt on Jordan's 

tourism map 
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By Kate Daniels 

Star Staff Writer 

AFTER AQABA, Petra, the 
Dead Sea and Jerash, Salt may 
soon be on the itineraries of Jor¬ 
dan's growing groups of touristB. 
With its latent beauty and urbane 
charm, this historic city has be¬ 
come the focus of extensive reno¬ 
vation and development plans. 

A former Ottoman administra¬ 
tive seat with buildings dating 
back to the 1700s, Salt now 
boasts an architectural heritage 
unaaralleled in Jordan. New de¬ 


velopment plans aim to restore 
the city to iu former glory, thus 

E ing its character and al- 
new socio-economic op¬ 
portunities.' 

Proposals for the project have 
been the work of the Salt Devel¬ 
opment ■ Corporation (SDC), 
which has been liaising closely 
with experts from the Royal Sci- 

cmific Society (RS5). what be¬ 
gan seven years ago as a survey 
of the city's architecture soon 
gave rise to a sophisticated pro- 
. gram involving architects, engi¬ 
neers, lawyers and urban econo¬ 
mists. 

Dr Seyfeddin Muaz, manager 
of the project and director of the 
RSS' Building Research Center, 
said, "Salt has beautiful buildings 
of enormous architectural value. 
Thd problem is that its tenants 
' havt neither the will nor the mon- 
, eyto keep their buildings in good 
shape." 

' The solution, ho said, was to 
•■revive" and "reactivate” the 
urea, by restoring and preserving 
some 657 of its fine old struc¬ 
tures, improving its urban charac¬ 
ter and by developing the town to 
cater to Jordan’s tounst industry, 
"Tourists can relate to Salt's ur¬ 
ban setting," said RSS architect, 

• MsRanwa Khatlb. "Unlike Petra 
wd Jerash which exhibit dead 
civilizations, Salt represents the 
Modern history of Jordan." 

Having surveyed all laws, regu¬ 
lations and the socio-economic 
Wtus of the area, the SDC . and 
KCC have now defined a three- 
ptoiit strategy towards develop- 
“igthecity. ■ 

, v. First and foremost, the strategy 
bodes legal issues. It demands 
“gtnpw development within.the 
wo town be frozen and that a 
jew Zoning Map be provided for 
“*\ area i taking Its urban fabric 
J™. topography into considera- 
wn; It also challenges all propo- 
SS i 'ktoolition and road- 
’ Jtortdng, and urges a change In 
law to control alterations of 


New Minaret and 
related Mosque - - 

Peaiui Houie Museum— 

New Government Buildings- 
Repaved Saoha and WelU- 

Salt Heritage Centre - 
Touriat attraction In 
Abu Jabcr Building 


Repaved Deic Sited. 


Town ear park let In trees 


The Maydatt 

An Gallery In Mouaiher 
Building | 


-English Hospital Hotel t Restaurant 

-Souk restoration. SDC offices, craft shops, 
tourist btlonnaboo Id Daoud Building 

- ---Bottom end of Khader 

^ Street, pedestrianised and repaved 


-Housing improvement programme : 

Runmutanal pilot project 

-Hamm mu Street pedeurlanised. 

. repaved and upgraded 


■—New buildings to hide 
Housing Bank Building 

1-New 2*way road linking 

Maydu Street with Dcir Street 

. . .. - — Ttaukan Building 

restored as ceremonial Town Hull 





An image of the future: Salt town center as seen by developers 

Ms Khatlb explained that the 'Kan Zaman', offering handicraft 
famed Abu Jaber building, once shops, cafeterias, a 'Development 
temporary residence to the late of Salt' display and a Hakawad 
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Ms Khatlb explained that the 
famed Abu Jaber building, once 
temporary residence to the late 
King Abdullah, will be trans¬ 
formed into a heritage center, 
where visitors will be able to visit 
the King's apartments. 

She also described the pro¬ 
posed 'Court of Crafts', a tradi¬ 
tional complex along the lines of 


theater section for children. The 
old souq, which is unique in Jor¬ 
dan as a complete, traditional 
market street, will also have its 
facades redecorated, its streets re¬ 
paved and the area will be pedes¬ 
trianized. 


Visitors hoping to $tay in the 
city will be able to take rest with¬ 
in the comfort of the former Eng¬ 
lish church and hospital complex, 
which the planners intend as a 
15-bedroom hotel equipped with 
restaurants and a wedding hall. 
Other facilities also available will 
be a tourist information bureau, 
a post office, bathrooms and am- 


it 
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pie parking spaces. 

An estimated JD eight million 
has been proposed as being nec¬ 
essary to finance the project In all 
of its aspects. Implementation, 
said Dr Muaz, will require two 
stages in total, the first being a 
five-year plan absorbing around 
half of the sum, with an "open" 
second stage, financial resources 
pending, 

"We hope that within the first 
stage around JD three million 
will be provided by the public 
sector, charitable donations, the 
SDC and the Salt municipality," 
said Dr Muaz. The private sector 
will then be encouraged to invest 
about JD one million, which will 
hopefully trigger the second 
phase. 

Despite the value of the project 
in terms of heritage and culture, 
the economic returns- frorn such a 
venture abound. New jobs will be 
created in Salt, incomes will be 
boosted and existing businesses 
will both profit and thrive. Per¬ 
haps the most propitious reward 
will be a strengthened sense of 
unity and a new air of vitality for 
one of Jordan's oldest and most 
respected urban communities. ■ 


Protecting Petra: 

Jordan's experts leave no stone unturned 



By Vestia Masharqa 

Special to The Star 

AS THE stone of Petra's monu¬ 
ments faces the ravages of the 
elements, Jordanian scientists' 
have set about beating the deteri¬ 
oration process in a bid to pre¬ 
serve their heritage. 

Local expert Dr Talal Akashi 
told The. Star that "a number of 
facades of the monuments in Pe¬ 
tra" are suffering from corrosion 
problems, and that specialized re¬ 
search into stone preservation is 
now under way. 

Director of the . Weathering 
Section at the Higher Council for 
Science and Technology, Dr 
; Akashi and his team have, been 
working agafnst the'odds to im-. 
plcmcnt hew ideas and effective 
methods to save the,2000 year- 
old site.. ■■ - ■■ ■ 1 • 

There Is Bute experience in 
the- world with the maintenance . 
of carved: sand-stone," he, said. 
"Monuments'of the type found in; 
Petra are few, and are usually the; 
isolated attempts of Man's Mr- 
action with materials in; nature. 
Petra is to® ;,only. pla'ce! in the 

world wilh a huge nunte. of 
carved sahd-bwqe objects; con-; 
ccnirated in db'e site,? •,< j. !; 
:• JjrV Akashi explained '’that ; 
•throughout time, sand-itbnd has-it 
largely been, used- as a cqnstruc- :; 
tion material rather than one with;; 


which to create art forms. The 
preservation of isolated sand¬ 
stone pieces has been much more 

X red by archaeologists, and 
nitely simpler than preserv- - 
lng 3000 archaeological sites at - 
one time — as is the case in Pe¬ 
tra.. . 

The problem of sand-stone, hd 
added, lies in its vulnerability to 
weathering factors. Constant ex¬ 
posure to winds, rain, sun and 
water tend to accelerate its corro¬ 
sion. As the grains of sand crum¬ 
ble from the monuments, Dr. Aka¬ 
shi and his team are now 
carefully recording any transfor¬ 
mation, both inside and on the 
surfaces of the monuments. .. 

. Experts at die Weathering fac¬ 
tion are also recording the differ¬ 
ent types of r6ck found . at the 
, site, eyetr down to their - micro¬ 
scopic ; characteristics. They are 
mapping , toid documenting the , 
exact weathered 1 foflns, of the 1 
. m|mumehts, Os wpll as jracording 
the climate data of tjf® interface' 
between the atmosphere and rock. 
.surface. Labmatbty experiments 
are also being performed to' In-/ 
vestigate the effects.^f weather¬ 
ing on various samples of rock. 
; forms; ;• •-> ■'•’•.v ’• ■ ■?-. 

: i TWOknown ;Ways qf.protectJng.v 
'carvedsand.sterieitovithe structu-';/ 
ral teihforcenletit and atone im¬ 
pregnation techniques, both: of 
i.^htoh the: team are studying, 


They are also studying the effects 
. of different adhesives on the 
stone. Part of their experiments 
take place in the laboratory, the 
other at the pelrh site, 

"In order to carry out extensive . 
preservation measures, the 
Weathering Section .should have 
its permanent research station in' 
Petra, like; the Archaeological - 
Department," said Dr Akashi; He , 
added that the Department is 
mainly limited to excavation, res¬ 
toration and reconstruction, While! 
the detection of weathering fac¬ 
tors and protection rf m0rium$Mi. 
are the particular taskti.-<]f > r ...'thc^^!; 
Weathering Section.' 
. UnfortunStely, we will not be - 
able to respond entirely |p these. ■ 

L demands, unless we have; • toe 
ttidnitpnng - station, Which will ; 
cost a. lot of money/ said Dr, . 
Akhshi. ■: V: 

• Response to the demand for ur-' : 

■; gent! .action at'.,.the. , i ; sitehas 
'spawned a number^pf proposals ; 
offering technical and, .financial 
. aid. What Dr Akashi described 1 as, 
die "master preliminary. ;piap* bf i- 
protection' Is under to® care of ; the • 
Uniyer$ity of Jordan and to® P®^’ 
paitment of; Archaeology. A 
.number of, nationalinstitutions 
are giso^r,involved,-, .vgjfc i^tore ■' 
UNESCQi wno fettoiie Pjetra* : piri:-: 
toeir heritage .list. " 

• Futvir®. plans for the preserva¬ 
tion'of Petra lnclude a . study into. 





Surface remains of the Petra 
'Structure v ; t , ■*' ■ 

ihe .'deterioration of ita facades, 
ftmded by the Japanese toterna- 
Uonal - Cotmeralion Agency and 
the . Japan Overseas Cooperation 
Volunteers,,while^ the French xui- 
•' lional power cbmpqny Electricltd 
de France C^DP) i* currently 
; working On .fcytvolbgic&l pidt- , 
jemS |n the region, examining '< \ 
; wayS 'of saving and utilizing un- , 
idtfgroupd 1 Vyater,sources.* Tljrir 
effqrtahaVe been facilitated by a * 
geological: map, especially drawn 
1 up by the National Resources Aii- ' 
;ihority,’B . 
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The ever lasting luxury of silk 


By Maggie James 


SINCE ITS discovery the fine, 
natural product of silk has 
been highly coveted. After 
thousands of years sericulture 
is still thriving and the produc¬ 
tion of silk, which remains 
labor intensivei continues in 
more than 30 countries. 

LONDON — The story of silk is 
a saga. Its history begins over 
five thousand years ago in China, 
where the art of silk production 
was to remain exclusive for at 
least the following 2500 years. Its 
discovery is the subject of many 
myths nnd legends, but Dr John 
Feltwell, naturalist and conserva¬ 
tionist, has spent more than 10 
years sifting through these to pro¬ 
duce The Story of Silk, a highly 
absorbing, well researched and il¬ 
lustrated yam. Although he 
prosaically calls silk "simply the 
secretion from the moth of the 
moth caterpillar", his comprehen¬ 
sive description of every aspect 
of silk, from its origins, methods 
of production and uses, to an 
evaluation of the silk industry to¬ 
day is proof of his fascination 
with the topic. 

Discounting myth and legend, 
Feltwell singles out the one per¬ 
son believed to be most 
responsible for starting silk pro¬ 
duction,,the Chinese Empress Hsi 
Ling-Shi (otherwise known as 
Te-ling-she) in Hwange-te, In 
2640 BC, she went to retrieve a 
cocoon which had accidentally 
fallen into hot water (some say a 
cup of tea) and, upon withdraw¬ 
ing it, was amazed to see a 
delicate thread attached. It was 
not long before its potential was 
fully appreciated. Her enthusiasm 
impressed Ihe emperor who was 
then encouraged to have robes 
made out of the silk thread. 

As sericulture grew and silk be¬ 
came a lucrative merchandise, it 
also assumed a social status com¬ 
parable to gold and pearls. Under 
Roman rule, silk was 'coveted but 
not by men, so much so that Ti¬ 
berius (emperor, 42 BC-AD 37) 
passed a law forbidding any man 
from defiling or dishonoring him¬ 
self by we&nng silk. 

As the value 6f silk became the 
stuff of legends and adventurers' 
tales, it Was prized and coveted, 
with some predictable conse¬ 
quences, In 552 two Persian 
monks, missionaries in China, 
stole silkmoih eggs and spirited 
them back to Constantinople 
(now Istanbul} • in perhaps thfc 
first known' industrial espionage 
.of its kind. The door was then 
opened to silk production in Eu¬ 
rope. The Japanese however, had 
already acquired ■:the art in the 
; fourth ; century. apparently 
.jthrouigh. Korea, while India prob¬ 
ably got iii even earlier. 

The Indian Bombyx silk: (as 
produced- ip China, from the 
Bombyx silkmbth)' has been pro-. 
• duced for over 2000 years, while 
silk produced from the native tus- 
silknioth Is known to' have 
originated about 5000. years ago. 
.J'Tne tph3hes£. dominance. orthe , 
. auk trade pioam, that Beijing re¬ 
gained.'; the silk copter of ihe : 
world-longaftexthegrtatest trafr 
■flc along the.'Sflk Rood, was. 
recorded m tfte Tang period (AD 
618-907},. "Marco; Polo (1256- 
1323) reported from his fourrieys 


1323} reported from his fouirleys 
through the former USSR, Iran 
and China :that silk Was Well es- 
lablisHed ^as '..pfpdiict:: and 
merchandise albrig the’rputc. Silk 


was produced 
in abundance 
in Georgia, 

Baghdad was M 

literally be- 91* 

decked with 

silks, and JE 

Yazd in oen- 

tral Iran 

served as an 

export outlcL 

The success of 

silk led to oth- 

er natural Jp* 

fibers winning 

greater favor, Jar 

among them 
camel hair 
and, incredi¬ 
bly, asbestos >S5 

fibre, woven 

by the Tartars. 'jji 

While In 
Beijing, Mar- 

co Polo *** 

witnessed up 
to a thousand 

cart-loads a - 

day of silk Empress Hsi-L 
mode by peas- background ar 
ants in the 
surrounding 

countryside, who kept silkworms 
and also provided the finished 
product. This was the extravagant 
age of Kublai Khan (1216-1294), 
when Chink itself used up large 
quantities of Its world Famous 
product. 

The methods of reeling, twist¬ 
ing and weaving silk have hardly 
changed since the earliest times, 
and it is still possible to draw up 
to two kilometers of silk thread 
from just one cocoon. 

Although more than 30 coun¬ 
tries now produce silk, China 
remains the biggest producer. 
With industrial expansion, silk 
production in Japan and Korea is 


^81 


.x.-inZh. 


MM 




A LOU 3000 MOah. 


Empress Hsi-Ung-Shl (2640 BC). In the 
background are tiered trays of silkworms. 


on the decline, India still has the 
monopoly of tougher wild silks, 
of which tussch is the best 
known, and a host of other coun¬ 
tries dabble in silk production. 
Some, like France, have rejuve¬ 
nated their defunct silk industry. 
In Latin America silk production 
is an increasing business. 

Feltwell asserts that the future 
of the silk industry worldwide 
cannot look better. He predicts 
that the item will blossom forth 
in those undeveloped countries 
that cannot modernize rapidly be¬ 
cause of lack of money; their 
unskilled workforces will pro¬ 
duce silk at minimal cost to the 
employer, thus putting silk on the 



The Silk Road passed through the New World and back to Asia. 

market with a large profit margin. HT ~ ' 

This should not surprise those - tt—t 
who have never underestimated jtf 

silk's global reach and sustained msk 

charm. As Feltwell points out. Hi 
the common conception of the 
Silk Road as a link between the 
stony wastes of China and the 
Mediterranean remains — well, a 
common misconception. 

Before the jet age took care of rw lfflWr 

distances, the* Silk Road had totw 
meandered through Spain, across H&BGg 

the Atlantic to Latin America and 1mm 

southern United States and, east- 
ward, through to the "splash and 'jjfjS/k 
spume of Pacific breakers on the ‘vuF 
beaches of present-day Califor- ^ 

nia," circumnavigating the globe —*— (SUBd 

as softly and assuredly as silk. ■ 

Maggie James Is the assistant -- ' 

editor of Academic File. The silkworm life cycle. 


Lessons Columbus learnt 
from the Islamic world 


. By Jennifer Foulds 

LOS ANGELES.— This year's 
'Columbus anniversary’, aside 
from kicking up a storm among 
the. native Americans, has dem-. 
onstrated one other major flaw. 
Its protagonists have yet to ac¬ 
knowledge the role played by 
Islamic intellectuals and 1 scien¬ 
tists in guiding, tiie explorer 
tpwards his 'discovery'.' 

For If was Arabic manuscripts 
and texts, riiany Of them original 
works and others rendered from 
Greek writings that had been oth¬ 
erwise. lost "to the West, that 
played perhaps the roost decisive 
■ kole 1 in the 1 preparations for his 

Hemahdo^olumbus F in his bi¬ 
ography bf ,;: his ; father 
Christopher, listed the classical 
and medieval sources that led the 
admiral to think he 'could reach 
; the Indies by staling westward.' 

One of the most irtipbrtant :of 
'these sources, according to Ark-, 
ibist Paul LundO, wasi Aristotle's 
De‘ Cash 1 (Oh the Heavens), a 
book known hi Arable-translation 
slpce the ninth qentury and often 
quoted , by Arabic; historian and . 
geographer Al'fyfasudi. The great 
usentiqeSs. of i De Caelo for the 
• dxplprer lay! injmb'fea.ciitating ' 

■'osnaphic JidctalU tpat Aristotle' 

offered;> ' ■ 



Ibn Khaldun ({ 332 * 1407 ).; 

The original Greek text reached 
Italy in the 15th cehtiirjy, after the 
fill of Constantinople (Istanbul) 
iii 1453; but was not printed until 
after the discovery' of America; 

. Li tiie book, Aristotle suggested 
that Asia 1 ;.may stlretch right 
around the globe, perhaps'joining. 
Africa or ableist that both ire 
washed by the sarii’e sea. : ■ ;* : 

This was further ' helped;! by 
such evenls fts the discovery dur¬ 
ing! the , Middle ■ Ages of ihe 
Canary Martds; also "called the 
-Eternal Isles by Arab historians, 
which allowed seafaring explor¬ 
es to work out ways in which the 
. Currents , hi -thb- water: cduld. be 
'tised toilaiinoh westbound 1 ships*; 

. If is soften'no^ realized that Ar¬ 


ab explorers were the first to 
sight the Canaries, having been 
driven there by chance. Accord¬ 
ing to Luride, writing in a special 
issue of the Aramco World maga- 
zihe, the discovery of the Canary 

' Islands repreashted to Arabs and- 

Europeans alike the confirmation 
of the truth of classical texts and 
purred both to search for other 
bodies of land further to the west. 

Arab seafarers apparently land¬ 
ed on one. of the Canary Islands 
as early as the 10th century,:but it: 
was not until much later that jour¬ 
neys to those shores 1 were:, 
recorded. One voyage in particu¬ 
lar Whloh.still finds few echoes im 
: western annals apparently took 
. place around 1350 and was de¬ 
scribed by Ibn : Khaldun, the 
famous Islamic thinker arid histo-' 
•' riart. • 

•'We have hpard that Frankish' 
y! Ships reached the Eternal Isles ini 
: - Ihe. middld of rthis century, N Ibn 
m Khaldun wrota. "They attacked 
: and plundered the natives, captiir- 
irig some whom they sold on the : 
coqst of Morocco. These captives 

• entered the service of the Sultan, 

' and ;after dealing Airibic w«e' 

• fP 1 ® p tell abopt life on their is-v 

' v Khaldiiri^ 

.vsvpjtjfhepaM igeand largely ; m- 
i dfecpvery of they 
-uGajnpy Islaitd ! and 


The silkworm l(fe cycle. 

Spanish sailors discovered^ bow 
to use the current and wind pat¬ 
terns of the Atlantic to reach 
destinations across open seas. 

But Islamic and Arab into# 
.in the world beyond the Atlantic 
Ocean predated Columbus sw 
coincided with Ihe Europe 
Middle Ages. Both European 
.and Arabs of the period refers 
to the as yet unexplored sea« 
'The Sea of Darkness", (BaA^g 
Zulamat). Later usage . 
more propitious names, such s 
The Green Sea'. Or The Circ^ 
ambient Ocean', first’ used by • I 
geographer AI Masudi. But «* ■ 
•cording to Paul Lunde. lhcs n»»-. 
frequent Arabic name for‘ tro w* 
•lantic was Al Bohr A/ 
which embodied an anci^t no- 
;tion ihat prevailed In Babylmj-_ 

• The Babylonians, and perbap 
rthe Sumerians before theiftj® 
the inhabited part of the worW M 
an upturned boat floating » “r- 
sea. -The concept evefl«. 
passed from Babylonia l0 “ : 
Greeks. ■; 

... Geographers from H er0£ *vf:: 
:on described.;the world gJgj 
rounded by ocean, even 
limits of . this world seeni M v,; , 
surpass anything Ihe Babylo^gy, 
: could have imagined, 

Aristotle had demonstrated,wjyj:? 
fourth century BC th^theAJg 
was a spherei the old BabjW^J 

image persIsted.-Theideaw^j 

quite off the mark, as yMW 
know that AH. rile 
. world are iritorconnected, Wf r 

\ -j'. ij;.. 

Jennifer ^oulda j j 
researcher based fh 
geleg.. .t^:; 
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Continued from previous page 
The sekafner (conductor), however, 
soon cut our expectations down to 
size, telling us that there was no 
dining car and all he could offer was 
mineral water—not even cold be¬ 
cause the refrigerator did not work. 
Nor did the toilet flush, as we soon 
discovered. 

This was not a promising begin¬ 
ning for a journey through the former 
communist countries of Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, and in Budapest the train sta¬ 
tion still looked old and tired. But we 
soon discovered that the city around 
it is booming. Hungary, having ex¬ 
perimented with market mechanisms 
for more than 20 years, is outpacing 
all its neighbors in economic reform. 
In 1990, when Vfestem businessmen 
viewed the region as the "Wild 
East," Budapest was certainly the 
Klondike boomtown of the gold rush. 
Now the center is clean and pros¬ 
perous, swamped with Western busi¬ 
nessmen and tourists. TYaffic on 
the main boulevards is as crazy as 
traffic in London or Paris. Smart 
Mercedes, Renaults and Fiats have 
replaced rickety Ttebants, Ladas and 
Skodas. 

The trouble with Eastern Europe’s 
economic transformation is that the 
initial emphasis has been on con¬ 
sumption, not production. Buying and 
selling dominates social life in the 
East; it’s what people do most of the 
time, and work is what one does in 
between. 

Karl Marx thought that religion was 
the opium of the masses, keeping 
them quiet. But shopping is the new 
opium because there is an insatiable 
desire for Astern consumer goods. 
On the main streets of Bucharest, 
Prague, Sofia and \%rsayr, elegant 
boutiques have opened, with famous 
brand names Hke Benetton, Stefanel, 





The economic picture is still gray, and... 

Dreams of an overnight bonanza fade in the dawn of capitalism 


Shopping 
In Budapest: 
Another opium 
of the people? 


Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
Romania 
Hungary 
Former USSR 
Fanner GOR 
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Gucci, Pierre Cardin, Yves Saint 
Laurent, Guerlain and Revlon blazing 
in neon. The desire to acquire these 
new goods has driven people into 
a frenzy of market activity, selling 
whatever they can to buy what they 
want. Kiosks, small stalls and vendors 
selling off the back of trucks now 
swamp public squares, subway 
stations and the street comers of 
crowded main boulevards. 

There are said to be 20,000 street 
vendors and traders in Bucharest. 
Most are gypsies, but there are 


also many pensioners, housewives 
and even children hawking almost 
anything: Chinese sneakers, Thrkish 
leather jackets and sundresses, 
Italian shoes, American sports socks 
and French cosmetics. All kinds 
of food items are sold, including 
Brazilian instant coffee, Dutch and 
German beer, Romanian sheep 
cheese and many types of juices from 
Greece, Tbrkey and Israel. 

R.D. is a retired engineer in his 
sixties. Every morning at 7 a.m. 
he opens his stall in the open-air 



market in my borough of Bucharest 
He sells mushrooms and vegetables 
he grows on his own plot of land. 
His monthly pension is US$50, but 
he makes more than $500 In the 
market. In the next stall is S.C., a 
52-year-old government computer 
technician who quit her job to make 
five times her previous salary ty 
selling Christian Dior moisturizer and 
other French cosmetics. “I could 
not support my three children <# 
what I got in the Ministry/ * she says* 

Every Sunday, a huge flea market 
takes shape on the outskirts ofBp* 
charest at a place called Thldoc. The 
covered market comprfeeshundpi 

displays of almost everything in;* 
aginable for sale. Competition 18 
fierce and business is brisk. 
and men of all ages stand auno» 
shoulder-tp-shoulder, loudlysodo^; 
customers^ But prices are forib*lann 
one must know how to drive aw 
bargain. The fast money is made,* 
the auto-parts section. If during w|- 
week the mirror 1 of your car, org 
of thO tires, or the whole stswjj 
wheel has been stolen,.yjW 
almost assuredly buy it backW 
The jirice, of course, is 
for it; includes the risk 
the...procurement. V: 

•But the hottest,item in 
;pre83: The information explp^ 1 

Repress after four decades ® < 

'and uniform npws written 


l - .j iij> il &£ i j G lie* fei ; j(; 9 YE D 
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used to call the 1 ‘wooden language 1 * 
has created an insatiable reading 
public. People can be seen reading 
all the time everywhere, riding up 
escalators or walking down ice-slick 
streets. It’s as if they are afraid that 
this will all disappear once more 
under the censor’s hand at a mo¬ 
ment's notice. 

• I recall one morning at a kiosk 
Fhen an old woman bought five or six 
publications, then looked in her purse 
*nd exclaimed: "My God, I haven’t 
Rot enough money left for bread!” 

capitalism 

rile same energy and enterprise 
tag not -gone into the production 
of the economies. In Romania 
(torn Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria), the overall shortage of 
Hpital has been compounded by the 
^ophobic concern about 1 'selling 
jutti# wuntry” to foreigners. This 
ta 8 focused attention on various 
^ of privatizing industry to ensure 

ownership. Romania, notic- 

sUgfQtelffn' lark rsf mfortoaf 



Ceausescu, was the first to 
Jjy ^ustrial future on a vast pro- 
distributing coupons to all its 
W^tizens, entitling them buy 
22:'Jfi What were state-owned 
Since the beginning of 
ygi^Pout 16 mfllion' Romanians 
shareholders. L‘ 
wete 

-^i^about such a scheme and 


n-i 




*.H- 

' . -i. , 

. 1 • 

< ■ 

! * \> ' • 





A market In Warsaw: 
More meat than money. 


were reluctant to pay the $35 regis¬ 
tration fee. But when Viktor Kozeny, 
chairman of the state’s Investment 
Fund, launched an aggressive adver¬ 
tising campaign promising a tenfold 
return on the registration fee within 
a year, people went crazy. Long lines 
formed in front of registration offices 
and in two or three days 8.6 million 
citizens signed on. 

However, it is unlikely that voucher 
schemes will have any immediate 
economic impact. Whereas foreign 
investors are bringing modem man¬ 
agement and marketing skills and 
new capital and technology, native 
investors bring only their desire to 


Nonetheless, the voucher schemes 
are politically and socially important! 
they have made the market system 
popular and struck a fetal blow to the 
bureaucrats now managing those 
industries and opposing privatization. 
Most of the shares will probably eind 
up in the hands of rich entrepreneurs 
—and this is the quickest way of 
forming a large middle class, the 
linchpin of a market economy; - - 

For quite a few Wfestem executives 
who worn bom in Pastern Europe^ 
investing, in the economy of their 
country of With faa.wayof going 
home again. They; em<y important . 


nessmem Zfo startwi)h; sp 0 ak 
tire langu ^0 .of, tho|r fctospetiivp 


customers and partners. The local 
authorities prefer to deal witli com¬ 
patriots coming from the West and 
embrace them warmly. It is much 
easier and politically acceptable to 
sell a factory to them rather than to 
"a foreigner.” After all, they are 
“one of us,” and the fact that they 
had to escape from a communist 
government and choose liberty in the 
Vkst makes them heroes these days. 

In Romania, German businessman 
Ion Tlriac, who frequently flies into 
Bucharest airport in his personal jet, 
is a popular figure. He has founded a 
bank, made some investments in 
industry, and financed a modem 
bakery in his hometown of Brasov 
and a group of homes for retarded 
children. Some Romanian news¬ 
papers have suggested that Tiriac, 
who first became a household name 
as a tennis star in the 1960s, would 
make a viable presidential candidate. 

Frank Czena participated in the 
Hungarian uprising of 1956 and 
escaped capture by slipping out the 
back door of his grandmother’s 
house just as the secret police ar¬ 
rived to arrest him. Owner of a suc¬ 
cessful steel manufacturing and 
decorative iron company in the US, 
Czena has returned to Hungary to 
build a Steelworks, “lb tell you the 
truth,” s^ys Czena, “I am willing to 
take a loss just to see private enter¬ 
prise blooming here.*’ Chicago 
businessman Donald Mucha, who 
exports machinery components to 
his native Boland, takes the same 
view: ‘ ‘I am excited to help Poland, 
and if some money comes out of 
that, I don't mind ” 

But the big story is. the return of 
Thomas Bata, the head of the 
Ibronto-based shoe chain, which sells 
300 million pairs of shoes annually. 
Founded in 1894 by Bata’s father 
in the Moravian town of Zlin, the 
factory was. nationalized by the 
communist regime. The family 
moved to Cariada and built the 
world’s largest shoe company. At 
75, Thomas Bata returned to 
Czechoslovakia in 1989 and was : 
greeted at Prague airport by crowds 
chanting: "Batal Bata!” In the most 
popular joint venture in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Bata began renovating the 
dilapidatedfactory in Zfin, (For mpre • 
on Bata, see the the WorldPlape^ 
October 1090, /'Eastern Europe’s: 
morning after”) 

' • frii 19901and 1991/ more than $2.3 
billion in foteigh investment poured 
into the flim^afiah ecohoteyi 1 By 
comparison, C^&dibslovakia, staking 
a slower approach to economic 
.change/attracted only $800 irulH<>n. 
Poland has- attracted dbolit' $IfodHipii 
iri Western^ capita); Rotoanfe arid 
Bulgaria ate;at the bottom m the list; 

Continued on page 5 
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Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
and Rambo for sale at a 
Budapest stand. The press 
remains a hot item in Eastern Europe. 
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Too many negatives—and the wrong positives 


Percentage change in country economic performance from 1990 to 1991 


Country 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 

Romania 

Hungary 

Eastern Europe* 
(without CIS) 


Industrial Retail 

GNP production Investment Employment prices Export Import 


+115 -10 
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Freedom is great, but expensive 



Continued from page 3 

Yfestem companies are lured to 
Eastern Europe by a cheap and 
educated labor force and the pent-up 
demands of almost 150 million con- 1 
sumera. The quickest return on in¬ 
vestment is in the hotel industry. 
There is a desperate shortage of 
good hotel accommodations and the 
big operators soon discovered that 
any decent hotel can get a 90 to 95 
percent occupancy rate. Most attrac¬ 
tive to hoteliers is the fact that Ast¬ 
ern businessmen and tourists are 
paying hotel bills in Western curren¬ 
cies which can easily be sent home. 

Computer giants such as IBM, 
Digital, ICL and Goldstar have flood¬ 
ed the new market, competing fierce¬ 
ly to build national information net¬ 
works in all those countries. Now col¬ 
or TVs, personal computers and fax 
machines can be found for sale every¬ 
where, although prices are high. 

East food outlets have also done 
%ry well, particularly McDonald's 
and Pizza Hut which achieve their 
highest overseas turnover in res¬ 
taurants in the Eastern capitals. 
Romanians watch with amazement 
as Ptepsi-Cola and Coca-Cola battle 
for control of local markets. The re- 
fcnt opening of a McDonald’s in 
Warsaw was front-page news. 

. The big automakers also are 
fighting bitterly for market domi- 
jjance, General Motors led the way 
with the first large industrial venture 
^.Eastern Europe and in Maxchrits 
new plant in .Hungary began produc¬ 


ing the Opel-Astra. Flat followed suit 
in Poland, buying a 90 percent share 
of FSM to modernize the Polish 
automaker's plant and double its pro¬ 
duction to 460,000 cars a year by 
1998. Finally, Volkswagen won a 
heated competition to assume a 
70 percent interest in the Czech 
automaker Skoda and has shown a 
recent interest in a factory in Poznan, 
Pbland. 

Doing business these days first 
means communicating, something 
communist planners never under¬ 
stood. Telephone systems in Eastern 
Europe are notoriously inefficient 
and it can take hours to get a long¬ 
distance call through. AT&T, British 
Telecom, Ericsson, Alcatel and 
Siemens have been wrestling for con¬ 
tracts with local governments. 
By connecting city phone systems 
to satellite networks, Astern com¬ 
panies have updated telecommute 
ications systems hardly touched 
since 1938. * ; : 

But three years after the fall of the' 
Berlin Wall, one realizes that the 
early dreams of a gold rush in the 
: 1 ‘Wild East'' were overblown. Out 
of the 300 companies teat first took 
the; trail eastward, only a core of 
about 50 became seriously involved;. 
The carpetbaggers; speculators and 
crooks running after a fast buck haves ■ 
all gone; . V-.v ■'\ '■ -v 

■ Those doing the nitty-grit^ work 
are multimitional companies that3 
haye the el^ 

staff for such verittires~and stub¬ 


born investors betting on handsome 
profits later rather than sooner. 
These are tee important players who 
are doing the hiring and training, find¬ 
ing venture capital, targeting growth 
markets and systematically elim¬ 
inating unprofitable enterprises. , 

The going has been tough. Foreign I 
investors have found Eastern 
Europe's infrastructure poor and 
outdated. Tb reach. modern stan¬ 
dards, 440,000 kilometers of new 
roads are required at an estimated 
cost of $130 billion. ; 

Foreign businessmen also grum¬ 
ble, with good reason/about buieau-, 
Grade and legal tangles* The problem, 
runs much deeper tean government 
ineptitude. The bottom line is that 
few local currencies are convertible 
into hard curtenefe^ . 

cases Vfesterhers teiist take; te$& I 
profits in bartered gbods that cari fee . 
sold iti the West. Ahd cpmmuh- 
fat-built factories need top-t6*bpttom • 
reorgfaiizatioh; a forinkfable manage^ 
meht challenge that hap, dfacouraged; 

:many.'jkitentii;i^i»m;- 

placed 

hatidfc, but so fat-onty-TO 
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plaining about being 1 'colonized' ’ by 
West German companies. 

Whither EasternEurope? 

. There is general consensus teat 
the revolutions in Eastern Europe 
were anticommunist. But the turn¬ 
around in Eastern Europe is essen¬ 
tially about the challenge of mod¬ 
ernization. 

The changes are typical of those 
triggered in the Wfeat by the 'fear of 
Revolutions, 1848, but half-imple¬ 
mented or skipped altogether in the 
East: the,forniationor consolidation 
of nation-states; the building of a 
market economy; the assertion of 
political freedoms;, the formation of 
amiddie dass by and^&ftee market; 
apd agrarian, teform giving fand to 
'Uje ipeisattB:. yy-; • • y ‘ 

■ ■ Ifesfern Europe; tee develop¬ 
ment of tee market oCciured under, 
cias&cal authoritarian regimes, such 
as Napoleon's in France and fiis- 
mwek's IttobkWfestern: 

■qapitalism ; £|l>dut;: two t ceritiinesi -16 
tee,pros^thalmic^ 
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EASTERN EUROPE REVISITED 


Freedom is great, but expensive 


Continued from page 5 
From a socioeconomic viewpoint, 
the essence of the transition taking 
place is from underdeveloped social¬ 
ism to underdeveloped capitalism , 
because the balance sheet of four 
decades of communism is tragic. 
Eastern Europe is 10 to 15 years 
behind Western Europe and three or 
four times poorer. A development 
gap exists between the two parts of 
Europe rather than the ideological di¬ 
vide that used to be defined as an 


East-West conflict. 

Briefly, we have to catch up not 
only in nationhood, but also in the 
social stage of development. Com¬ 
munism has retarded the whole 
historical process. This is what 
makes the transition to democracy 
and free market economy so difficult 
and painful. In Eastern Europe peo¬ 
ple have seized with both hands the 
new freedoms and rights brought 
about by democracy, but they are us¬ 
ing them (particularly the freedom to 


demonstrate and the right to strike) 
in order to protest high prices, un¬ 
employment and all the suffering 
caused by implementing a market 
economy. The first casualty of that 
contradiction was Polish ex-premier 
Thdeusz Mazowiecki, the serious 
man of reform, and the second was 
ex-premier Petre Roman of Ro¬ 
mania, toppled by the miners who 
rampaged through Bucharest. 

Consequently, the trend toward a 
more authoritarian regime is gaining 
ground. Polish President Lech Wa¬ 
lesa is becoming increasingly impa¬ 
tient with a parliament composed of 
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29 parties that cannot produce a 
lasting government coalition. Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin has bluntly 
stated that Russia cannot afford a 
parliamentary system now: he has 
asked for emergency powers and 
gotten them. 

Interestingly, the nations that en¬ 
joyed democracy and a market econ¬ 
omy before communist rule, such as 
Hungary, are now experiencing a 
smoother political and economic 
transformation. Czechoslovakia is a 
different case where, as recent elec¬ 
tions indicated, the ethnic factor mix¬ 
ed with the cost of economic reform 
has put an end to the ‘ ‘velvet revolu¬ 
tion” and is now going through the 
“velvet divorce.” 

Economically, the main tasks in 
Eastern Europe now are to stop the 
decline of industrial production in all ■ 
post-communist societies and to 
control inflation, which is rampant. 
This isn’t easy for even the most suc¬ 
cessful market economy, Hungary. 

So far, Western help has been 
weak and disappointing—a drop in 
the bucket. In 1990 and 1991, all the 
grants and aid programs of the Euro¬ 
pean Community, plus the credits 
and loans of the IMF and World 
Bank, never surpassed $3 to $4 
billion annually for the whole region, 
which is less than Eastern European 
nations pay out on their foreign debt 
to Western banks and governments. 
Hungary alone bears an annual debt 
service burden of $2.7 billion in 
payments on the principal and $1.5 
billion on the interest, making it im¬ 
possible to use more external finan¬ 
cing to boost the economy. 

When asked at the Foreign Office 
in London what the West could do to 
help Eastern Europe, I replied: “Just 
stop milking usl” Tbday, the only ef¬ 
fective Western aid would be the 
rescheduling of foreign debt pay¬ 
ments, both principal and interest, 
for at least five years. Since all 
Eastern European nations are begin¬ 
ning to increase exports, just the 
mere possibility of using their hard- 
earned currency for investments 
and imports should be enough to 
boost their economies. They all 
, possess two big assets for competi- 
i tlon on world markets: 'a highly 
educated work forte and cheap la¬ 
bor, By using them intelligently, they 
could overcome the current eco¬ 
nomic crisis. 

■ Making the hard decision to defer 
debt repayments Would be to the ife 
teresta of Western Europe. This is; 

! demonstrated by the dangerous and 

bloody conflicts besetting 1 parts 
Eastern Europe, The name ofEUro- 
peah security today is stability iii.the 
?ast: as tong as there is no stability 
in the East, there is no security in 
! Europe;.# : V' ■ ’& 
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Across EaslerttEurope^ the ffmn face of H^velwas sentenced to nine months in jail 
conmitijfni had been, thtiwing foryears, . In. Vferaaw, Prime .Minister Rakowski at- 
but Ike ice finally broke .*« .1989 and the . *■ fended the premiere of two plays by Havel. 
fioodefthange bmn.Jn fhathistmf ar, ; « Hungary announced that more than 
stunts- mptied so f$st 'that .13^500 refogees from Romania had aniv- 


ported China’s crackdown on student 
demonstrations. 

• The body of Imre Nagy, former Hun¬ 
garian premier who was secretly tried and 
executed after Hungary’s foiled revolt 
against Soviet contra! in 1956, was re¬ 
buried in Budapest’s Heroes' Square. 

July 

• US President George Bush addressed 

the Polish Parliament and announced a 
plan of economic assistance; Later, he lun¬ 
ched with Vfalesa at his home to Gdansk. 
Traveling to Budapest, Bush spoke at Karl 
Marx University. .' j--' 

Leaders, of foe G7 gixiup of jtnqjdr in¬ 
dustrial iemocrade8,;met. to' Paris and 
issu^adeclaratkm supports^ economic 























































































Dilemmas of measuring 
human freedom 


People are the watchdog 

WHATEVER THE outcome of the trial of the two Lower House depu¬ 
ties which began at the State Security Coun this week, Jordanians from 
all walks of life and across the political spectrum should take the side of 
democracy. 

For the past few weeks, the public has been mesmerized by the revela¬ 
tions of the prosecutor in the case of Al Nafeer A l Islami. While illegal 
organizations seeking to topple the state by force arc not new to Jordan, 
the fact that two elected deputies are charged with heading and organiz¬ 
ing this militant group, is. 

It is up to the courts and to the Jordanian legal system to vindicate or 
incriminate the defendants. The public should put its faith in the integrity 
of our legal system and in the fact that we live in a democracy where the 
judicial is independent of other state branches. 

But In the meantime, Jordanians must come to realize that a democratic 
system incorporates diverse political forces, which can only come to 
power through public mandate. It is interesting that the case of Al Nafeer 
came to light within a few days of the passing of the Political Parries 
law, which sets the rules and measures under which Jordan's political 
parties are to function. While parties represent various points of view on 
both common and public issues, three things bring them together: Belief 
in the Kingdom's Constitution, the National Charter and the democratic 
process. 

By adhering to the above, Jordan's political system promises to become 
a model of peaceful political evolution for neighboring countries. But for 1 
every role there are exceptions; those who claim to have a monopoly on 
truth and who believe that force can legitimize the usurpation of power. 
History has taught us otherwise. 

Jordan's survival In the coming years and decades will be conditional 
to public consensus on the rules of the game; to a pluralistic way of life, . 
to democracy and the rule of the majority and to liberal values where the 
rights of the Individual are respected. 

The state and Its security apparatus cannot be the only bodies responsi¬ 
ble for checking Illegal parries and clandestine movements. The people 
themselves must be the ultimate watchdog to safeguard a young and so 
far fragile way of democratic life. 

We roust seek to activate legitimate forums of debate and pluralism. 
The media should take a more leading role in expressing the views of 
those who seek to participate in the democratic process and Jordan’s po- 
: litlcal machinery; Our educational system must also be improved so as to 
■ include (he teaching of democratic .values, in its curricula. - ; 

In essence, Jordanians must be vigilant, Incorporating themselves fully 
within the democratic process. They must function as Individuals and as. 
groups as pert of a democratic society, where publicissues are debated 
and then put to a vote. They must believe that, democracy does riot be¬ 
long to'one group but to the nation as a whole, arid that it must be de ¬ 
fended by all. • : : :■. ;• 

Only fools can, dreaml of.turning the clock back, Our democratic way of- 
life will survive, but only ifwe believe in It-to jthe extent of defending it ; 1 
.atallcosts. ■ -■"Sy-'ft . ’ . 


Dr Abdel-Qader Yassine 

"Man does not exist first in order to 
be free. Subsequently, there is no dif¬ 
ference between the being of man ond 
his being free." 

Jean-Paul Sartre 

N The greatest deprivation anyone can suf¬ 
fer is to have no chance of looking after 
himself and making a livelihood ." 

Ernest Friedrich Schumacher 

BETWEEN THE Eurocentric existential¬ 
ism of Jean-Pau] Sartre and the challeng¬ 
ing Weltanschauung of economist Ernest 
Friedrich Schumacher lies a chasm of dif¬ 
ferences that typifies two worlds — the 
Western industrialized nations and the de¬ 
veloping countries of the south. Yet there 
is a common meeting ground: Freedom. 

Few would deny that freedom — in 
some form or other — is a vital prerequi¬ 
site for development, as the United Na¬ 
tions Development Programme (UNDP) 
recognizes. Its Human Development Re¬ 
port 1991 declared: “Human development 
is incomplete without human freedom. 
Throughout history, people have been will¬ 
ing to sacrifice their lives to gain national 
and personal freedom." 

Acknowledging this importance, the 
UNDP sought to incorporate the concept 
of freedom into its "Human Development 
Index" (HDI), which fused national in¬ 
come with the two social indicators of 
adult literacy and life expectancy to give 
"a composite measure of human progress." 
The Human Development Report 1991 
takes this attempt forward through the 
creation of a "Human Freedom Index" 
(HFI). The report suggests a correlation 
between human freedom and human devel¬ 
opment: "Countries that rank high on one 
indicator also tend to rank high on the oth¬ 
er." 

It classifies freedom into two clusters: 


By fine-tuning Humana's criteria, the re¬ 
port presents a revised ranking of coun¬ 
tries (see table). While no country ob- 
serves all freedoms, Sweden and Denmark 
top with 38 of the 40 measured freedoms 
guaranteed to their people, Iraq is at the 
very bottom. 

It is difficult to accept the Human Free¬ 
dom Index blindly. In my opinion, the In¬ 
dex houses stark biases towards Western 
culture and towards political and civil lib¬ 
erties as against economic and social 
rights, like the right to food, shelter, work, 
education and health; and towards individ¬ 
ual freedom and personal rights as against 
collective freedom, so important in socie¬ 
ties which have been dominated by West¬ 
ern colonialism. 

How can a human freedom index ignore 
freedoms (such as the freedom from hun¬ 
ger) which are fundamental to the very 
survival of the human being? Should not 
such freedoms be given much more weight 
than, say, the right to travel abroad, which 
is one of the 40 indicators used in the re¬ 
port? 

If freedom from hunger was one of the 
indicators would not China (which is 
placed at 84 out of the 88 countries) rank 
much higher? How would one measure the 
stupendous achievement of freeing one 
billion human beings from hunger? 

The report is characterized by political 
slant. Egypt is ranked 56 and finds a place 
among the medium-ranking countries. Tu¬ 
nisia is 55 and placed among the low- 
ranking countries. But Tunisia had a freer 
media, a less subservient judiciary, a 
stronger and more effective political oppo¬ 
sition, and more independent trade unions. 
Yet Egypt scores higher in the freedom 
rankings. This is only because Egypt has 
for a long while now toed the US line. 

Clearly, measuring human freedom is 
not going to be just another academic's 
quick way to the econometric limelight. 
Fortunately, the UNDP itself recognizes 
this. "We are still veiy much at the begin- 


the "negative" freedoms which imply free- ™ n 8 * systematic analysis and debate of 

dom from something — from arbitrary ar- ^. un ) ai } freedom.' To achieve their nega- 

rest, for Instance, or from unjustified attack hvc freedom which imply freedom from 
on person or property; and the "positive" arbitrary arrest, freedom from hunger, etc., 
freedoms which are the freedom to do die Third World countries have a long and 
something, for example to attend meetings arduous woy to go. ■ 
or organize political parlies or trade un- , , i . 

Ions. There nave been several efforts to HFI ranking of selected countries 
codify freedom. Including the comprehen- 

sive Universal Declaration of Human County Total of Freedoms 1991 
Rights. Equally numerous arc attempts to 

measure and test countries against such High freedom ranking (31-40) 
classifications like the annual surveys of 38 Sweden 

the New York-based Freedom House. 38 Denmark 

Yet few have won universal approval. 37 Holland 

Not Only do definitions and philosophical 36 Finland 

slants differ, the very attempt is fraught 36 New Zealand 

with difficulties. For one thing, it is not 

easy to decide what exactly Is a violation Medium freedom ranking (11-30) 
of freedom. As the report asks: "does the 30 Portugal 

fact that a few citizens of a country have 30 Papua New Guinea 

. had their passports revoked mean that the 29 Italy 

, country does not, in principle, allow Its dt- 29 Venezuela 

izens to leave the country? 11 20 India 

the second difficulty is .in the relative 
importance of different rights. Is the right Low freedom ranking (0-10) 
to a clean and tidy environment more mt- 10 ' Poland 


to a clean and tidy environment more Im¬ 
portant than a free press? Singapore's for¬ 
mer prime minister Lee Kuian Yew wbuld 
. have a firm view; oil that, but not everyone ' 
would agree. . 

.Undaunted; by these hurdles, the report 
goes oh to construct a HFI. Its take-off 
points js the index designed by Charles ' 
Hymana for 1985 in the World Guide to 

- Human Rights. His work was limited by! 

- availability of dpta for only 88 countries. 


HFI ranking of selected countries 

County Total of Freedoms 1991 

High freedom ranking (31-40) 

38 Sweden 

38 Denmark 

37 Holland 

36 Finland 

36 New Zealand 

Medium freedom ranking (11-30) 
30 Portugal 

30 Papua New Guinea 

29 Italy 

29 Venezuela 

20 India 

Low freedom ranking (0-10) 

10 Poland 

10 Paraguay • 

8 Philippines 

7 Tanzania 

7 Tunisia 


Source: 
1991 : 
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By Ssyid Rizvi 

UN GENERAL-Secretary Boutros Ghali 
contrasts it with the "rich man's war" in 
Bosnia and the media alternate between 
images of the emaciated in Somalia and 
the besieged in Sarajevo. 

But there is no question about it: while 
the major powers concentrate their efforts 
on how not to get involved in the former 
Yugoslavia they show no intention of in¬ 
terceding in the feuds that have brought fa¬ 
mine and death to tens of thousands of So¬ 
malis. But this is precisely what they may 
have to do in order not to lose face. 

The United Nations mission to Mogadi¬ 
shu,- headed by Peter Hansen of Denmark, 
already is judged by the world body itself 
to be nine months too late. "If only we had - 
intervened before November," ruled Mo¬ 
hamed Sahnoun, the secretary-general's 
representative on Somalia. 

In the intervening period the situation on 
ground has been transformed from anarchy 
to what Bernard Kouchner, the French 
minister for humanitarian affairs, rightly 
terms a "hell on earth." 

When this was written people were be¬ 
ing shot and killed indiscriminately by ri- 
val groups within yards of the Mogadishu 
port, where only the vermin are feasting on 
warehouses full of aid grain. Months after 
the unbridled violence erupted in the wake 
of Siad Barre's overthrow, the average dai¬ 
ly harvest of the innocent still exceeds 200 
dead and thousands v/ounded by all man¬ 
ner of offensive weapons. 

The crisis in Somalia can be put into per¬ 
spective by recognizing some fundamental 
truths about the country. Firstly, Somalia 
the state has all but evaporated; it exists 
only on maps. 

Neither the self-styled President Mahdi 
Mohamed nor his foe General Mohammed 
Farah Aidecd exercise any lasting control 
on territory or people. Yet both have killed 
hundreds of innocent people in order to en¬ 
force their will on both territory and peo¬ 
ple 

. The gun-toting teenage commandos who 
are loyal to Mahdi Mohamed lead charmed 
-..ycLsadly, very short lives. The .boys .who 
drive in victory parades in Mogadishu one 
day are seen rotting In the bullet-pocked 
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Somalia's 'hell on earth' 

The UN and the 
world are losing face 



Somalia's message to the world 

streets of the blighted capital the next day. 

General Farah’s forces, better armed and 
single-minded in their pursuit of ultimate 
power over all of Somalia, have embraced 
every known code of dishonor to join the 
rogues' gallery that, incidentally, did not 
exclude Siad Bane himself. 

Farah's troops have raped and speared 
women, bayoneted babies, and then made 
bonfires of their victims with precious ker¬ 
osene needed elsewhere forcooktog ftfod. 
These unfortunate civilians were survivors, 
of course, of earlier massacres by Farah's 


foes. The Amnesty Internationa) account 
of these excesses is very specific, though 
most of it is yet to be published in the pop¬ 
ular media which helps form public opin¬ 
ion in the West. 

The key issue in Somalia.today is an ut¬ 
ter lack of basic security, as James Kunder, 
director of the US Office of Disaster Assis¬ 
tance has acknowledged. Kunder has taken 
the initiative, after a two-week fact-finding 
'"mission; W jOdge'Soiflafia's plf^Ril“as' ir the' 
world's worst humanitarian crisis." 

Where then does the world community 


STAR 


go from here? The obvious need is for 
guaranteeing that "basic security." The 
UN's answer so far has been to look at the 
issue from the perspective of providing 
armed escorts for the food convoys and re¬ 
lief operations throughout Somalia. 

That option is fraught with obvious 
risks. In a familiar scenario, a UN escort is 
fired upon by forces seeking to control the 
food supplies or in any case prevent them 
getting to their rivals. Does the UN escort 
cut losses and run or fight back? In es¬ 
sence the issue is comparable to that in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, which may explain 
why the major powers arc dawdling on 
.both fronts. 

But it is in difficult situations such as 
these that the Untied Nations, or outside 
powers entrusted by it, need to enforce a 
modicum of discipline where none exists. 
Both the state and the government of So¬ 
malia have practically evaporated; the 
world community should move in to sub¬ 
stitute the latter in order to preserve the 
former. 

Until the bleeding of Somalia is 
stanched, the exodus of these people can 
only get worse. The heartbreak of escape 
is nirther compounded by the unwilling¬ 
ness of neighbors to shelter them. Only re¬ 
cently has Kenya, the more prosperous 
state south of the Somali border, relented 
in the wake of international pressure. In 
July it allowed a ship carrying 283 Somali 
refugees to dock after a six-day stand off. 
UN officials hope that refugee boat will 
not be the last one to be permitted to un¬ 
load its human cargo in Kenya. 

Kenyan officials say they are unable to 
cope with more than 1,000 Somalis trying 
to cross the border each day. But their 
change of heart no doubt had something to 
do with the tragedy earlier in July, when 
45 Somalis aboard an overloaded dhow 
drowned off the Red Sea coast of Djibouti. 

A more coherent response may rule out 
the need for human sacrifices such as these 
to bring back compassion and common 
sense on the world agenda ■ 

___AcademlcFile_ 

Sajid Rizvi is the managing editor of 
Academic File. 


An Israeli view 


Perilous to forget the Palestinians 


By Gobi Sheffcr 

We must heed the Arab states, who 
say the Arab-Israeli conflict cannot 
be resolved until the Palestinians 
. are satisfied. 

AFTER HIS recent harsh, denigration of 
the Palestinians, the PLO and their ability 
to negotiate peace, it is abundantly clear 
: that Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin has 
completely alteVed his strategy regarding 
; talks with the Syrians and the Palestinians 
For a while, before and immediately af¬ 
ter the elections, he declared his prtfer- 
. e^ce for quick progress in negotiations 
wuh the Palestinians, and a slower pace 
with the Syrians. Now he has made a full 
j- about-tun), preferring first to move ahead 
■. in negotiations with the Syrians. To all ap- 
; penances;, he has relegated the Palestine- 
. ans to second or even third place in his or- 
*•! dcr or priorities; " ‘ 

! .H is easy to understand this change. Be-: 

the beginning of this round pf talks. 
;j and virtually everyone else viewed 
.toe Syrians as the hardest nut to crack. 

• And Rabin, like almost'everyone else, was 
2 1 “ er [he: firm impression that President 
j;. Hafez Assad's "historical enmity" towards 
'' ? Uj P orted, y reflected in the Syrian 
{^legation's opening positions to Wash- 
jg ton,j. would hamper any attempt to 
•/brgttfielcc.-. • ; • .v--’. 

(! >TWs; former and persistent Israeli pen- 
•J .osption reveals the limitations of our tin* 


■Upstanding of the Syrians, Many pxperir. 
r. SW™**** of' the peace ptqcesa* stich 
fcS. : : diplomat MardeNiat GSZJt;,: 


Golan Heights ever since 1975. 

Rabin's reversal as regards the Syrians 
shows how easily even a politician of Ra¬ 
bin's caliber can change deeply ingrained ■ 
views about the "enemy" — which ought 
to serve as a sad but useful reminder of 
how fickle both government and public 
opinion can be. 

Despite the immense difficulties in¬ 
volved in serious negotiations with the 
Syrians, there is no need to elaborate again 
on their ultimate importance for Israel and 
the region. Quite apart from a basic need 
for peace with all our neighbors, It is stra¬ 
tegically essential that we make progress 
with the Syrians. They have developed an 
impressive military capability, their econo¬ 
my is about to surmount some of its prob¬ 
lems and their position in international pol¬ 
itics has shifted. No difficulties should 
perturb a determined Israeli leadership on 
its way toward peace. .. ; • 

All this.said, however, It is essential that 
Rabin and his cabinet resist the-temptation 
10 lessen their determination and explicit 
efforts in bilateral talks With the Palestini¬ 
ans.'' ; - 1 1 

The prime minister is not kpOwn a$, the - 
1 ’• most dov|sh of Israeli politicians! He. end 
•• the more hawkish members of his cabinet 
may perhaps, be tempted tq believe \h&\ 
reaching some kind-of'solution with the 
-Syrians could pave'the way to' retaining- 
most or evenall Of the: West pank--. thus, 
postponing territorial depisonf mprauHii-, 

.; cult by far than lhose c^ncenlmg the Golan 
Heights; •' . v ,ii ; -■/v/ 

: 'But the 'contrary is the case. Added to Is-;. 
’reel's profpuqd moral^ligatibflUi contob-, 
•: tliieitstoll Shafoio^Uio; splintoh of the Mr. 

estinian : probl(toi"a^ 




Interests that die- ? * : — 7 "!-— 

(ate the continue- " 

lion of highly seri- 

ous end concurrent *V|i 

negotiations ' with 

the Palestinians. VT 

The importance of 

this Is paramount, . 7-. 

even though the ■ / / \.. 

, Palestinians, are in- .... - 0 ^ 1 ^ . 

lemauonally split' <r ' . .. Jr 

and,speak m many ^ .r, %. \ 

voices. •'<%?' '■ 

If Israel can . • . 

avoid stalling strat- . '' ' 

egips/ and tactics " r 

with: the. Palatini-. ..\ ' 

ans. U will, secure . ^ :'' : f ' ' ^ S s. v 

vital political. and .. ‘ 

military interests' L ■■— ; - 

for itself* Sinjulta-j .•* v,- ■ v 

neons progress with the Palestinians would gotiaiing effort with the'Palestinians would 
also prevent .situation in vyhlch- Israel, .. ptevetft our filing lmo the tbtaUy mlsWk- , 
having readied an agreemcp i with; the .8)7: - eri conception -^ one which characterized : 

. iahs, might find itself devoid of sufficiem : ' theLikud govemmehls ihat by "neutral-; 

strategic assets, 1 " . T ■ \ iZirig" the Arab-suiles through separate bi-, 

:: On;the positive side, a serious conciirreiu ; lateral, agreements, Israel can bypas-. a nm-' 
negotiating 1 effort; could;,acfiieye..other; ;i , tualiy ti agrecd and-lasting solution of the 
'end*; Ubould'imprb^ to in; ' Palestinian i^siie, • 

itiaie, orchestrate and manoeuvre in its. oth- • Despite!Syria's new positive posture and ' 

er bilateitl ldlks, imee k would be in;q bet-,,; Egypt’s improved; relatipris wiih Israel;‘a3Vj 


.-.Op theOUl.er;;it Wuvnu aisg.unpiuvq Israel's. ./.'i - v. 

: ppsi^onlnthe midtilateral ial^ will - Thr wrlt^r is the director of the leo- 
; he^gatho’lng momeriturh.; r ; u !•■' -v- narti Da'i'is Institute for IoternatRmal 
• j :; (Host important: continuing a serious ne- Relations at the Hebrew .University.; : • 
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Section frangaise du Star 


A partir du 5 octobre 

Nadim ou la 
f uite en avant 

Ce peintre et sculpteur irakien d’origine, rfifugifi en Jordanie, expose ses 
Emotions au Centre cultural fran 5 ais. Des rSves et cauchemars qrn prennent 

leur source dans un quartierpauvre de Bagdad 


"MON ART est pur, precise Na- • 
dim, il n'est pas influence par la 
politique". Pourtant, lout chez ce 
peintre inikien rappelie une situ¬ 
ation de crise. Tout n'est que 
cauclicmar oil iftvo de fuile on 
avant, vers la Jordanie d'abord et 
peut-fitre un jour vers la France. 
Nadim s'osL fichappfi "normale- 
mcnt" deBagdad le premier juil- 
let 1991. Juste aprfcs la guerre du 
Golfe. C'fitall la seule pqnc .de 
sortie. 

. En Irak, soil pays natal, cc 
n'est pas possible dene peintre. ' 
.La guerre a tout dfirangfi dans sa 
tfite et & Kanada, son quartier 
pauvre d'origlne, au centre 
mfime 4c .Bagdad. Pendant que 
d'auties meurent de faim, Nadim 
est malade d'enfermemehL 11 
. pens© que rien n'est facile,- que 
rien n'est a sa place. Que tout est 
dans les mains du gouvemement 
qui nejpeut rien centre la hausse 
vertigineuse des prlx. Mfime les 
; pstensiles indlspensables It la 
peinture sont inaccessibles ou 


: bon? Lh-bas, selon le peintre, au- 
cuhcqritact possible avccla cul- 
ture. ' : /; 

Migrations . 

’ Nadim, rdfugid en Jordanie, 
exprime ses frustrations antfi- 
rieures, II produit k la vitesse du 
F-117, avion furtif amdricain. 
L'oiseau de fer pour le peintre, 
menace, permanent qui pesait 

sdr Bagdad. Une masse je'mfital 

3 uiwolait tr&s prds.des habita* 
ons,& I'abri des radars Indis- 
crets. L'biseau est dnorme et 
gris.La ville esioedte el sans 
Odfensd. A celts epoque, main- 
} tenaM;tevblue, Nadim voyageail 
enpremter© classe d travels soil 
imagination. ' •: ■ 

.-iQuefaire d'autre? "No ^ay 
^Uf'iccimme dlt le peintre: de sa 
yblxltirnide. Rien. Rdvjsr, d'un 



-la -.masse qui iddcide■- d'emigrer. 
■Migration* ■ • qst sans i doule 
-l’ceuvij 4 ' plus importanie du 
peintrejEilqsymbollso le dfisof- 
1 • i d^^;. ! fla^pafaique, : ..Vurg^nce, 


NadlmetI'olseaude feu' 

' Bile dvoque la fuite vers l'unique ' 
porte de sortie de ITrak: la Jorda- . 
nie. •:{ 1 .. '■ 

Nadim ne pouria jamais chas- 
ser ITrak de son esprit louhnon-. 
td. Mals il a serf|ble-t-il idussi & ; 
tourner la page poire et&ouvrir^ 
un nouveau 11 vie. A Bagdad,, il 
-ftp oonlentait de produirte demis- : 
: '• drables desslns jahaun grand Ca^.. 

bier. Son inspiration >e ddverge 
. maintenant & grands flois.Tous ' 
les tableaux du peintre abut itov 
: liques. Un petit canid s'inscrit 
dansle cadre. Une petite fon&tre 
stir le monde. Cost eri fail le' 
... signd’ d'un tdye ri6uVeau, ; d'un 
: iobjet de fascinatidm rArche' 36'.'. 
•la Ddfertse & fijris. NadimiV.adr • 
; rrtire; les; iropresSiphniitds. et! la! 

culture frahcai^e. Apf6s Bajadria,, 
1 sa premidre granffit ,expb sera 5 

• ; visible ail •' v- Centre pi^lturelj 

Ji A ■nmM- V Cnne nd pAr^_'' 




Telex... 

Jordanie 


PRISE - Un gang de onze personnes, accuse de meurtres en 
sdrie et de 134 vols en Jordanie vlent d fitre a r ^ t6 par la po¬ 
lice locale. "C'etait un groupe trfcs bien organise, qui echap- 
pait 6 la police en usant de tous les subterfuges et de toutes les 
rases" a afTirme le chef du Departement de la SecuritePub- 
llque. line imposante cache d'armes et de munitions a egale- 
ment ete decouverte, comprenant des dizalnes de pistolets, 
des mitraillettes... La gang recelait toutes s°rtM de pc«tra de 
television, de magnetoscopes, de cameras video, de bijoux, 
d'ordinateurs... 

PAIX - Fayez A1 Tarawneh, membre de la delegation jorda- 
nlenne de retour de Washington, n’a ete le tdnioin d aucun 
changement dans la position isra£llenne. C est ce qu II a dec¬ 
lare lundi, en foulant le sol jordanien. Selon T^awneh, les 
Jordanlens etlsrafliens n'ont pas puse 
un agenda commun des negociations. Motif: la delegation jor 
danienne est restee sur ses positions quant aux sujets a trailer 
en priorite. 

ARMES - Le minlstre de Tlnformation veut que la region 
"soit une zone Hbre en matiere d'armement". II n est pas 
honnSte de voir Israel disposer d'armes nucienircs, Pendant 
que les Arabes sont privds du droit de poss6der de telies 
armes" a ojoute lundi Mahmoud El Sherif. 

COMMERCE - Le Comlte jordono-libanals pour l'Economie 
et le Commerce s'est reunl lundi & Amman pour r^uctlYcr les 
relations commercialcs entre les deux pays, Objectlfs: p 151 ® 0 
urie hausse des echangcs el renouvder un accord dntarn oe 
1965. 

CANCER - Le Premier minlstre a lance un appcl lundi pour 
la sensibllisation des Jordanlens sur le cancer, lors d un mc«« 
ing dc la General Union for Volonlary SocIeties(GUVbj. 
Sharif Zeid Ben Shaker a insiste sur la nccesslte pour la jor¬ 
danie de creer un fonds special. Son but seralt dc fmaneer 
traltements des couches de populations d£favoris£es. 


1 VOIR... 


comprennent ce que je fais" con- 
Tie le peintre. Un travail avec des 
moyens .Umitfis. un cube de la 
pauvteife utillsant de mis6rables 
. substitute klatoile tels que papl- 
era, cartons et debris metalliques 
'pour!ses sculptures. 

: Nadim \ a • besoin d'aide, ■ 

. L'artte^s'est fix6 la pracliaine 
. 6tape.‘ de: json errarice. EUe : 
s'appelleiFiaiice. Nadim veiiien- 
i ’iain^ l^^rwiivdfe experience, : 
uri^ nouvelle vic. Contrairement; : 
i d'putres, -il. caress© l© '-french. 
dreafttf, car : pour: lul v 1‘liexagone , 
esfla„iriaison.de I’an.Etdoncl© 

’• refuge ideqlpbiir rartiste, Celui- 
. ■ di: pmjqite de retoumw & l‘£pole, 

- de. repariir' il z6ro, ,d , etudier‘ le :. 


-■wrnmmftr- 


'9 


‘•d^^Sia^panique,-.I'urg^ice,. 

*• •"' A- 1 • 




t randir/commeses tableaux, Dijs 
bgupljM aii- .un petit format qui -i 
'; •deyierinenlvtoandes, loniqu'eues ;: 


EXPO - Nadim, du 
lundi 5 octobre^u sa- 
medi 24 au C^tF. 

CONFERENCE - 
11 L'espace ; pictural", 
par : No€l: Favrelifcre, 
mere red 17 octobr e au 
CCFi Cette confer¬ 
ence, Qlustrge de dla- 
posltives, s©ra un sur- . 

vbl de I'blstolre de "LtmolS diije" 
j'espace pictural, de j 

I'inventipri de lb perspective par les architectes et 1« 
de la renaissance italienne^ la destruction "d’un espace pm 
Braque et Picasso. •, ... 

CINEMA - "Le molfl du Je ,, . est un cycle consacrb aux door 
mentaires. Quatre cnivres rdallsdes par des " JE". Lundi 5 . 
tobre ft '201i00; "Les annets d«cllc"a983) de 
Sur une table lumlneuse, defflent quelques-unes des:w^ 
leurbs photos dq reporter: atnsl que quelques extraRsd* 
nbji$. Une yle comm^ntoepar I’interess^ Iui-m8riie, d 
leiite,presquebrlsfie^ ; • i"'.■■■/ .. ■ : • - 
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Interview de Michel Habib-Deloncle 



ous voulons 

des joint-ventures" 

Le erddo du president de la Chambre de commerce franco-arabe est simple" on foumit ou 
on s’associe! Des contrats en perspective, dans les mois qui viennent. 


LE JOURDAIN: Quels sont les 
objectlfs d'une telle vlsite? 

Michel Habib-Deloncle: Je 
suis venu en Jordanie avec un 
double objectif. D'une part, faire 
rencontrtr des entreprlses 
frangaises et des entreprises jor- 
daniennes soit dans le domaine 
commercial, soit dans le domaine 
industriel. En deuxifeme lieu, en 
ce qui me conceme, reprendre 
contact avec les autoritds gouver- 
nementales jordaniennes, avec la 
federation des Chambres de com¬ 
merce et la Chambre d'industrie 
d'Amman, pour voir comment 
nous pourrions dans l’avcnir 
developper nos relations econo- 
miques. Nous pensions qu'aprfes 
toutes les difficullds qu'a connucs 
la Jordanie, le renouveau dcono- 
mlque crdcrait les conditions fa- 
vorables pour une relancc des re¬ 
lations commorciales entre les 
deux pays... Nous nous situons 
sur le terrain dcs affaires. Nous 
souhaitons que les Francis ven- 
dent davantage en Jordanie, que 
les Joidaniens vendent davantage 
en France et que surtout puissent 
se order dcs joint-ventures. 

LJ: Des contrats ont-ils did 
slgnds? Dans quels secteurs se 
sont cffectuds les pourparlers? 

Michel Habib-Deloncle: Jc 
crois que les contacts out did 
fructuoux... Un certain nombre de 
membres do la ddldgation vlsilai- 
enl la Jordanie pour la prenil&rc 
fois. Tous ont did frappds du cll- 
mat favorable qu'ils ont irouvd icl 
et m'ont indlqud leur souhalt de 
rdaliser dcs affaires... Les con¬ 
tacts ont dtd nombreux ©t 11 y a 
des perspectives. Laissez-faire les 
hommes d'affaires! Pour les sec- 
leurs, e'est trds varid. Nous avi- 
ons sdlectlonnd les plus perfor- 
nianis ; l'agroallmentaire, 
Industrie pharmaceutique, la chi- 
mie... n y avail aussi des hommes 
d'affaires qui ont ddjk des con- 
■ lactff ici, :bui. prdpafCB L iuSlal- 
latibn. Je pense par excmple au 
grand groupe . fmngais de 
lmformatiquc. Bull, qui estarrivd 
tout juste avec un ordinateur, 
JJ|ais qui en fabrique boaucoup 
dautres. Il y a aussi des entrepris- 
cs de taillc moyenne qui yenaient 
presenter leur production cl leur 
savoir-faire, notamment dans les 
domaineB de I'cmballage el dc 
leiiquetage. n y avail la fiHale 
^ grand groupe fran 9 ais Total, 
wlallsde dans les peintures... 
pie a prdscntd ses possibllilds de 
joumliure ou dc joint-venture. 
Best & cheque fois le mSrfte prin- 
qu bien on foumit ou bien 
onsassocie. 

■ XJr.Quelles seronl les; consd- 
quences de I'Etirope pour une 
entreprbe Jordan! enne? 

. Michel Habib-Deloncle: . Je 
;g-ois qu'aprds le vote igcent en . 
/ {^ce 8ur la traitd de Maastricht, 

I : structure definitive que ya 
1 Wdre ; 1 r communaptoeitfo- : 

dn.pqii'i revq^.Jfl ya ,: : 
1V -deg pourparler*' entre -la * 
Ifemamie. to 




Si 

*£m‘ 






Michel Habib-Deloncle 


dencc dc la communautd. De 
toutes fagons, nous aurons S par¬ 
tir du ler janvier 1993, le marchd 
unique qid est prdvu par I'Actc 
unique. Ccla vgut dire que des 
entreprises arabes, jordaniennes 
ou autres, qui par excmple inves- 
tironl cn France, pourront H partir 
dc to ddvcloppcr leur action sur 
tout I'cnscmblc du marchd euro- 
pden. sans aucunc discrimina¬ 
tion. Les accords dc coopdralion 
seronl passds avee la communau- 
td, ct non pas avee un pays indivi- 
ducllcmenl. Ce qull Taut retenir, 
e'est que ce marchd est fondd sur 
la libertd et la concurrence. 
Comme par le passd, vous aurez 
une concurrence entre les entre¬ 
prises europdennes sur les mar- 
qhds arabes ct le contraire. Sirn- 




noissem un certain ch&magc. 
Mais c'csl une sortc dc direction 
de l'dconomic. Alors pourquoi in- 
vestir en Jordanie? Il y a plu- 
siours objectlfs, qui portent tous 
de la m&mc idde; nous avons ici 
une main d'reuvre qualifidc et 
moins chfire qu'en Europe. Dans 
une joint-venture, vous ailez 
foumir la tcchnologie. Qa rappor- 
tera h I'cntrepreneur frangais. 

Douxidme objectif, si vous 
pratiquez la sous-traitance et la 
ddlocalisatlon, le produit fini sera 
moins chcr. En Jordanie, cela 
aura permis de donner du trava. 1 ! 
et d'acheter un produit. En 
France, cela apportera la compdt- 
Itivitd par rapport au concurrent. 

Le troisidme objectif, e'est la 
recherche d'un marehd que vouS; 


"Lorsque vous aurez concluun 
accord avec un des pays 
d'Europe, vous aurez acces a 
un marche de 350 millions de 
consommateurs" 


.lAUemagrie, Ea.' Qrahde; 
re r qui assume i li prdsl-. 


plpment, lorsque vous aurez 
. conclu un accord ayec un des 
pays d'Europe, vous aurez accds & 
un marchd de 350 millions de 
consommateurs. 

LJ: Pourquoi une entreprise 
frangaise vlent-elle investu* ou 
s'lnstaller en Jordan!©? . . 

Michel . Habib-Deloncle: De 

plus ©n plus, les pays o&. la main 

d'tsuvre est extrerfiemeju ©here, 
esrayent.de conceptrer. leurg in-. 

- & . domicile : aur Jo 

7 haul je gapirnerd© to tdcljnqlogie., 

El Ca'ne fait pas tdujours p|W 

aux nationanx des pays : qtu con- ■ 


1FTWP 
: - 

-. s - ■ . i 

, I. -v . \ 

':Vr :i.; c :« ■ 

>e’i‘ V* 
•,. ■ ;.(Cj '• 
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poiivez mieux aborder de 
Tinldrieiir que de l'extdrieur. Par ■ 
exemple. -la Jordanio fait partie , 
d*un ensemble d’organisatiops 
arabes. Un produit fabriqud -fch. 
Jordanie attcuidra mieiix le niai 1 - 
. chd arabe qiie s'ii est fabriqud en 
France. ■ '• 

Le quatridme objectif, valable 
mSme dans un petit pays comme 
1 la Jordanie, ©st d'atiemdrq le mar- 
■chd intdrieur. Et oe foumir ( au 
. consommateuf ime potivelie: 
garUme de prodults fabriquds ert ,, 
ii jjOTdanie r aved ; tine technologic : : 
i nduvelie.. Ges ujis ■ deniiei^ 

'' .points constituent: tine, aide d la 


balance commercial© jorda- 
nienne... 

LJ: L'aid© frangaise k la Jor¬ 
danie est-elle suffisante? 

Michel Habib-Deloncle: Une 
aide n'est jamais suffisante. Elle 
depend des possibility de celul 
qui donne. Lorsque voiis voyez 
un frdre ddmiinl dans la rue, lui 
donnez-vous toutc votre fortune? 
Vous ailez lul dormer ce que vous 
pouvez... Ceriainement ce n’est 
pas suifisani pour les besoins de 
la Jordanie, pour les auentes des 
amis de la Jordanie en France. 
Mais e'est assez pour la cap&citd 
aciuclle du gouvememem 
frangais. Bien sllr, fesp&re que la 
situation dconomique frangaise 
va s'arrtnger el qu'elle pdtirra ald- 
.-6p4avmiogc les pays gangers- 

La Jordanie a trav©rsd des 
tetnps trfcs difficllcs el' nous le' 
savotis. Mais gi vous comparez 
avec la situation dans d'auties 
pays, comme. en Somalie, la Jor¬ 
danie dolt s'eslirper satisfaile dd 
. ce que donne la France.., ; 

Je parle r d'dconomje jorda- 
nienne et non du goiiveipcment 
jordanien, car vous files 1 un pays 
libre et vptre planiiTcaiion n’est 
pas de type social! gte. Lorsque le 
plan est tali, le gouveraemcrit nc 
dlrige pas leS : gens. Us fait des 1 In* 
citations. Nous n'avons ' pai 
riiiicntion de lioiis substituer au 
gouvemement Jordan ien et • k la 
population, mais nous allonsi 
adapter nos efforts. Nous I 
sommea Venus. Nous, avons ac^ 
cepld la suggestion des ChambfeS 
de commeree et dlndusirie je re- 
cevoir une ddlfigation eh France. 
Gela sq fora peut-fitre i'annfib proi- 
chaiqe et pas seulement. fi Paris, 
Je pptisajs aussi b la y llle de Tou¬ 
louse^ Notre action Vs© fait jfope 

P arjlapj-.*;: 7; .rli '- J-' 

ropos recueillte par i Francis 
Mazoyer : 
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A l'aide! 


LE MEETING annuel 
des Instances financifires 
Internationales (Fonds 
Monfitalre International 
et Ban que Mondiale) s'est 
termini k Washington 
sur une note de deception 
et de cralnte. Les pays en 
dfiveloppement risquent 
de voir leurs projets de 
dficollage ficonomlque, 
d'altogcment de la dette et 
de luttc contre la pauvre- 
1 6 compromls. 

La rfiunfon de Wash¬ 
ington! orabragfie par le 
selsme monfitaire des der- 
nifires semaines, a dfivollfi 
une autre crise qui dlvlse 
cette fois les pays riches. 
Ces dernlers. se prfioccu- 
pent plutfit de leurs pro- 
pres orages ficonomiques, 
pour lesquels Us sont in- 
capables de trouver des 
solutions. 

La preoccupation ma- 
jeure n'fitait pas la deteri¬ 
oration vertigineuse de 
rficonoraie des pays du 
sud, mais plut&t l'finorme 
deficit des budgets des 
pays industrialists du 
nord. Les riches opteront 
plut&t pour une reduction 
du volume de l'aide 
fitrang&re bllaterale et 
' fnultilaterale. 

SI la Sufide, consldfirfie 
j usque 16 comme I’un des 
donateurs les plus gfinfi- 
reux, a annonefi la balsse 
de I'enveloppe de l'aide 
au dfiveloppement, les au¬ 
tres pays riches risquent 
de ne plus se g&ner pour 
en faire autant 

Les milliards de dollars 
dfipensfis par le Royaume 
Uni, PItalle et la France 
pour dfifendre leurs mon- 
noles seront sans doute 
dfidults de l'aide 
qu'attendaient les mil¬ 
lions d'affamfis et de 
pauvres du tiers-monde, 

Les rcsponsables du 
FM2 ont solllcitfi les 
Etafs-membres en vue 
d'lqjeeter 60 milliards de 
•dollars dans la c&lsse du 
. Obisclif: rtpon- 

dre aux multiples besoins 
urgents des; nouveaux 
jjays pauvres d'Europe de 

La participation amfiri- 
•' caine » .la plus impor- 
:tante- au budget , des in¬ 
stances ;• . financiered 

' Internationales,< risque 
aussi de faire les frals de 
• la campagne filfictorale 
’ arafiricafoe. Clinton pe, 

■ cess© de reprocher k Bush 
de jie pas accordcr suffl- 
Satnmeht: d'itnportaitce 
aux . probtomes internes. 
smfiricains. 

!; Le satisfeclt de larfiun- • 
Ion. de. Washington ; s'est 
Ibnitfi k la Tunlsle et au 
Maroc pour leurs poll- 
. tiques nnaoctores. Mais 
: les autres pays ont toutes. 
jes raisons de s'inquitter. .. 
. Le.recours btTFMI et h la ' 
:Babdue ,Mon jiate. he: do It 
; paij ftre uhe course vCrs 
. des mirages.* 
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Kyfah Salameh: 


Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send 
a photo...we will run it 
free of charge In The 
Star's People and Events 
page. 


Opera in Jordan: 

Local singers break musical barriers 


By Mary Denis 
Special to ihc Star 

THE RECENT Amman music 
scone has been truly kaleidoscop¬ 
ic in its abundance and sparkling 
diversity. Music fans have been 
treated to a rare and remarkable 
musical feast. ’ 

One such treat was a recent vo¬ 
cal concert held at the RCC by 
throe Arab artists. They were the 
operatic duet {Tania Nasser, so¬ 
prano, and Marwan Shamiych, 
tenor) and piano accompanist, Si- 
ham Baddour. 

The concert, held under the pat¬ 
ronage of HM Queen Noor in co¬ 
operation with the National Mu-, 
sic Conservatory and the Medical 
Aid for Palestine Organization, 
was an enormous success and 
showed a high calibre of operatic 
performance. 

From the flamboyant ‘Libiamo 1 
of la Traviaia', to the drama of 
'Samson and Delilah', the singers 
struck resonant chords that sent 
reverberations into the highly en¬ 
thusiastic auditorium, keeping it 
'charged' until the finale of the 
gypsy-like 'Merry Widow'. 

Says Tania Nasser, the soprano 
singer, "The audience was so re¬ 
ceptive and well-versed that it 
was a pleasure to perform." Op¬ 
era still carries die stigma of be¬ 
ing music for 'grannies 1 , and hav¬ 
ing seen better days. But Nasser 
dismisses this altogether — in 
her opinion, opera is forever. 

Coming from a family of pro¬ 
fessional artists, studying drama, 
English literature and fine arts, 


grandest of all arts. "Opera is a 
Sum total of ail of them.-Perhaps 
because I received an 'interna¬ 
tional' education, it is easy for me 
to respond td opera so well," she. 
explains. ^ _ 

Alinougb loyal u> the arr fif ? 
classics! opera, Tania Nasser be-, 
lieves that there is always scope 
for experimentation arid Innova¬ 
tion, She willingly ventures to ex*- 
ptore into modem music, strong¬ 
ly . \ preferring ' Arabic 
compositions. "I am : an Arab. 
This Is pan of my identity,* she. 
says, rand I like to express ^roy- 

^ seif^hripugii Arabic-" ;. 

WUh this attitude, passer. U al¬ 
ways, oh the lqok-out for Interest¬ 
ing composiiiotur liy. . Arab .com*; 
•posers’. 1 ~.y.v* 

; When she came aCrow Patdc 


# pY;^ | 
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Tania Nasser 

Lama's (Palestinian composer liv¬ 
ing in France) composition The 
River and the Dead’, based on a 
poem by the renowned Iraqi poet 
Badr Shakir Al-Sayyab, Nasser 
immediately decided to include 
the composition in her repertoire. 
It Is a meditation on the theme of 
life, death and reincarnation, 
composed in an atonal contempo¬ 
rary style with strong Arabic in¬ 
tonations. 

The performance received a 
mixed reaction, some were ada¬ 
mant that Arabic poems are not 
to be touched, others cheered at 
the innovative approach. Tania 
herself was satisfied with her 
trial. She was even told by an ap r ' 
prcciative listener, "If Sayyab 
(the poet) heard you singing his 
poetry, he would have lived ten 
more yearsl a 

Another attempt to translate an 


ing International Solidarity Day 
with Palestine. She also partici¬ 
pated as a soloist in recording the 
audio cassette 'Songs From Pales¬ 
tine — Dreams of my People'. 
The lyrics and music were writ¬ 
ten by Rima Nasser Tarazi. 

Music and Palestine seem to be 
a motif that runs through Nasser's 
artistic life work, attracting pro¬ 
fessionally and emotionally other 
Arab artists and musicians to her, 

Marwan Shamyieh is a rising 
star on the operatic scene, and at 
only 23 years has a powerful lyri¬ 
cal voice. Shamyieh has been re¬ 
cently coached by Kenneth Bow¬ 
en, head of singing at the Royal 
Academy of Music in London, 
and was auditioned by leading 
voice expert Signora Christina 
Muti. 

He has immense vocal artistry; 
in portraying tragic Cavardossi 
from Tosca', the irresistible tim¬ 
bre of his voice and convincing 
acting intensified the drama or 
the psychology of the hero. When 
he steps on stage, total transfor¬ 
mation takes place, his perform¬ 
ing abilities unfold in front of the 
audience, taking them with him 
into the magical world of opera. 

There has been a lot of talk 

a * * about translating opera li- 
into Arabic. This volumi¬ 
nous task has been undertaken by 
an Egyptian scholar. With partial 
success, some translations were 
accomplished, but the idea itself 
does not seem to have proved 
fruitful. 

But why is this so? Is the lan¬ 
guage not suitable for opera, or 
has dpera as such not been cultl- 
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latest work Intilaqa', presented at 
the concert last week.'Indiana' is 
a composition by a Palestinian 
musicologist and musician called 
, Amin Nasser. It is based on the 
title poem 'S trive 1 , written by the 
"^Palestinian poerksmai Nhsser; 
This work, according to Tania, 
represents a more classical trend 
*. in contemporary Arabic music; 

Botri.fcnd raised in Ramallahj. 
Tania Nasser is an anient. Pales¬ 
tinian nationalist, who best ex¬ 
presses her belonging and loyalty 
to her country through music, 
both classical and Arabic. Her 
numerous concerts and record- 
\ 'ings rag always, dedicated to thd 

In 1990,: Nasser, participated iri 
. a.v Speqlal ' program at r the 
: .UNESGO half in Pari&. celebm- 


",. AtTftnHa *i •• • The ivm^ c^hirai :Cemre 
vrtlljbb holding ran-art and sculp-: 

•. .. ,v V T-S Vtdtfei;6$i Ibilioq by?Jbe artist Nd- 

=. dim* opening 1 - Monday, 5 Octov 
architect 1$ .currently.holding ary. ; 

,airt exhlbHiod entMJW^gm*'. ; : • V 'V Li < f -.. 

'His exhibition of Watfer cdlOril ex-'.: • .The French ;Cultural 'Center 
■ presses; various states,of mlrtd b] j;. Will: 1 , eta hoUing,a jtemln&. 


Shamyieh himself, who at one 
time sang Rigoletto in Arabic, 
did not particularly favor the 
idea. rt It sounded a bit strange to 
me, because of the way a stanza 

be tkEan'out.It does not dp credit 
either to the composition nor to 
the language, 1 ' he said. The rea¬ 
son why.it ts difficulty translate 
Arabic throaty' language into Eu¬ 
ropean classical music, lies In the 
fact that "in European singing we 
use head tope, while Arabic ring¬ 
ing is gutlera|." 

Both singers agree though, that 
It is not so. much the language 
: barrier that has to be overcome, 
but the cultural barrier. Opera, as 
an art medium; is. unfortunately 
: still /relatively unfamiliar to the 
; Arab audience. ■ 1 , 


day* 7 Qctober. The conference is 
entiOedX'escqje Pictund'. V 

Folklore 


of Bocal theater 


By Vesna Masbarqa 
Special lo The Star 

KYFAH SALAMEH, the Jorda¬ 
nian actress, was given an award 
last month for the best female 
leading role in the play The Re¬ 
bellious Woman and Aragoz*, at 
the fourth Cairo International Ex¬ 
perimental Theater Festival. The 
play was written and directed by 
the young Jordanian director and 
actor Hakeem Harb. 

"I am very happy to receive 
this reward," said Kyfah in a spe¬ 
cial interview with The Star, and 
added, "At the same time, I do re¬ 
alize the extent of the responsibil¬ 
ity I have now in front of the Jor¬ 
danian audience, my colleagues 
and my self.” 

She stressed that it was a won¬ 
derful experience for her to work 
with the talented director Ha¬ 
keem Harb, who was also her co- 
star in the play, because he 
helped her to explore and ex¬ 
plode all her inner forces, chan¬ 
nelling them out properly into 
harmonious external forms of act¬ 
ing expression. 

"My colleagues and I, Hakeem 
Harb and Mohammad Sawalqa, 
worked as a team. Each one of us 
was free to search for his own 
feeling for the role, which gave a 
personal dimension to the charac¬ 
ters we were presenting," said 
Kyfah. 

Talking about her role as the 
rebellious woman, she explained 
that it triggered a constant pro¬ 
cess of exploration within her in¬ 
ner self, and opened new possi¬ 
bilities for discovering new 
aspects of a rebellious personali¬ 
ty. As the director commented 
jokingly, "Yes, it aiso brought us 
to tiie point that where we didn't 
have appointments to rehearse, or 
she would reject to take certain 
directions of movement on the 
stage which wc agreed on. If wc 



decided that the aclion will take 

F I ace at the left side of the stage, 
would find her on the right 
half." 

Yet, Harb believes that Kyfah 
Salamah is a talented actress who 
has a domineering presence on 
the stage, excellent voice poten¬ 
tial ana very developed body lan¬ 
guage. He also stressed that her 
talent, along with professional 
awareness and hard work, could 
take her very far. 

The Rebellious Woman and 
Aragoz 1 ran for the contest win¬ 
ner title among 32 oilier Arab and- 
non-Arab participants. 

The play also won good recog¬ 
nition at home last year, at the 
Local Youth Theater Festival, 
when It was awarded four prizes, 
of which Kyfah received one. 

Kyfah explained that she has a 
high affinity for experimental 
theater work, which she finds 
more fulfilling than the classical 
theatrical approach. When asked 
if her rebellious woman role af¬ 
fected her lire in any way, she an¬ 
swered, "It seems that it was al¬ 
ways in me, but now it has 
become my life and responsibili¬ 
ty." ■ 


• In celebration of his Majesty King Hussein's successful surgery 
and return to Jordan, the American women of Amman here con¬ 
tributed JD500 to the Jordanian cancer society and JD5Q0 to the 
needy families of Jordan. The American Women of Amman is a so¬ 
cial organization that raises money for charity through a Christ¬ 
mas bazaar held each December. Last year's bazaar brought in 
JD8400, all of which goes to needy Jordanian charities. 
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ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8:30 — America's Funniest 
Home Videos 
9:00 — Perspective 
10:00—News In English 
10:20 — Mini Series, 'Bonjour 
La Galere*. Starring Nancy Bill!. 
Antoine is a music composer 
who works in a commercial com¬ 
pany, except he is too busy. This 
pushes his wife to ask for' a di¬ 
vorce. 

SUNDAY 
8:30 — Coach 

9:10 — Jungle Pharmacy. Peo¬ 
ple are becoming aware of the 
benefits of jungle medicine and 
how to use it effectively. 

10:00 — News In English 
10:20 — Continuation of the 
French mini series. 

MONDAY 

8:30—The Powers That Be 
9:10 — Gone to the Dogs 
10:00 — News In English 
10:20 — The Gravy Train 

TUESDAY 

8:30 — Acropolis now 
9:00 Mr Bean 
9:10—Tecx 

10:00 — News In English 
10:20 — When The Lion 
Roars. A now series that discuss¬ 
es the movie industry and how it 
has progressed. 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30—Saved by the Bell 
9;00—Wednesday's Forum 
Jj30 —Cluedo 
0:00 — News in English 
10:20 — Bangkok Hilton 



Programs on 
Jordan 
Television 
from 
3 to 9 
) October 


THE STARM^tl 


Audrey Meadows co-stars as Mrs Hogoboom in the comedy 


series 'Uncle Buck*. 

THURSDAY 

8:30 — Uncle Buck 
9:00 — Civil Wars 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20 — Movie of The Week. 
The Guys' 

FRIDAY 

8:30—Too Close For Comfort 
9:10—The Good Guys 
10:00 — News in English 
10:20 —El CID 


FRENCH PROGRAM 

SAMEDI 

6:00—Les A ventures du Bosco 


FRENCH CULTURAL CENfl 


. . . ■ i -■ ■ — 

: Registration is now open at the 

French Cultural Centre 

For the following courses 
O French Language courses for adults 
(all levels). 

O DELF and DALF courses. 

O Preparation courses for the exams at 
Sorbonne University (Paris). 

~ Q French for business. 

\Q Arabic Language courses for foreigners. 

; ’i ft The r$gl 6 tratlon wjli jast yhtlf ‘;; 

i 

... % steri bn niO.M* tM m t: 

I t • ; For more information, 

I $ % v please contact the 

“ t French Cultural Centre 

637009, Jebei Webdeh. Amman.: 


6:30 — Operation Mozart 
7:00—News in French 
7:15 — Fenetre Sur. A local 
program. 

DIMANCHE 

5:30 — La Piste de Xapatan. A 
game show. 

7:00—News In French 
7:15 — E=M6. A scientific mag¬ 
azine. 

LUND I 

6:00 — Plf et Hercule. A car¬ 
toon series for children. 

6:15—Les Chevaliers du Ciel 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—Magazine sportif . 

MARDI 

6:00—Michel Vafllant' 

6‘JO—La FamBIe Ramadan 
7:00—News in French 
7:15 — Azimutus ou Intertropi- 


MERCREDI 

6:00 — DCs Trains Pas Comme 
Les Autfes 

7:00 — News in French 
7:15 — Les Beaux; Moments 
du Cirque : 

JEUDI • 

6:30 — Hemingway. Episode II. 
7:00—News in French 
7:15 —Varieties. A selection, of 
French songs. I 


VENDREDI 

5:30 —. Renseignements Gene- 
reaux. A French film. ! . •• 

7:00-r News in French 
7;15**-FusJons.A documentary; 
program^ h: 


The Slur WS-29S 



HOROSCOPE „/A 

ARIES (21 March-19 April): Remember your manners this week. A 
^ may have to help a friend. 

TAURUS (20 April-20 May): You may have to do something you 
don^ want to do. You can catch up over the weekend 

(2, u Ma £? June ) ! ^ first of the week is good for travel 
auaiorit^figutfeT’ Fn>m WcdneSday on * ““y 1111111110 trouble with 

w!ih rirBnciai 

LEO (23 Jtdy-22 July): Work with a friend Monday and you could 
P armerahi P- Travel Is in order this weekend. 

RGO (23 August-22 September): Love could get in the way of 
concentrating on something else. The situation will ease on Wednes- 

LIBRA (23 Septembcr-23 October): You could be attracted to an en- 
ghiccr or computer whiz. If you can find a quiet spot, you have a 
chance of meeting deadlines. 

SCORPIO (24 October-21 November): Avoid making changes in 
living arrangements. A friendship you form now could turn imoa ro¬ 
mance. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 November- 21 December): Work should be 
beresolv^ 1 S ° me ° f C0nR[cl hom « Wednesday will need to 
CAPRICORN (22 December- 19 January): Money may be a con- 

weekend ^ ° f thB Week ’ Y ° U m8y 861 ^ h0USC 10 P° ur “ lf 

AQUARIUS (20 January-February 18): You will not have dmo to 
let ™y*°dy talk you into lending your money. 
PISCES (19 February- 20 March): Stick to your routine Monday and 
Wednesday. Visit somebody you care about on Wednesday. 


Dining 

Out 




The First Gass Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room...! 



ILUHITEt 


Amman-Tel. 668193 
P.O.Box 9403-Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 DAROTL JO 
Ideal Residence For 
Expatriates and 
Businessmen 


The first* best 
Chinese Restaurant 
to Jordan 

1st Circle, Mat Amman, near 
' AhUyyah fiiris School 

TalwmayNMca 

Open daily 12:00-3:30 
p.m. 

6:30-hfidnight 

TmL 



• laMMHpf.D'owrw. 

•Oriental onto 

• Ewoptu Spoclatttoj 

•• . -Start Tartar 

- Pepper &t«Bk 

•. ‘-.FilatMinwi \ 

- Fonfy ' 

- Ulmi.Cn^pfi Au Zdu 
"Tower dltfg, 2Sril FIAor '■ 

_ ftr Reservation Tel t634034/6 


(Amigo Nfcbetl ) 

Oriental Appetizers & 
European Food.; . 
Located in a quiet 
central areaJ ■' 

•!’;V ist/drclei Jebei - 1 -- 

Amman . 

Tel: 638031 ;& 622617 


THe first haute cuisine 

menu designed for ihdse 
whd love fine food, ft mir¬ 
rors our spedai styles and 
taste leasts, ' 

. i Warn, Hospitable. . 

Shepherd Hotet 

for your reservations call 
• ; 639197 















































































Would You 
Believe. 

Someone at an auction 
paid $22,-100 Tor a black, 
polka-dot bathing suit 
once worn by movie star 
Marilyn Monroe. 

* * * 

Fig Newton cookies 
have been around for a 
century now. 

* * * 

By the time the May¬ 
flower reached America 
after a 66-day journey in 
1620, five people of its 
102 passengers had died. 

But two babies were born. 
* * * 

Your eye sees the color 
black when there iB abso¬ 
lutely no stimulation of 
the retina. 

* • * 

The Vehicle Assembly 
Building at the Kennedy 
Space Center, used to 
work on space shuttles, is 

more than 660 feet tall. 

* • *' 

The Nebraska Legisla¬ 
ture is unicameral, which 
means it has only one 
house. 

• * * 


★ CROSSWORD PUZZLE * thefarside 


By GARY LARSON 


ACROSS 42 
1 Tanned 
6 Coarse 43 
tobacco 

10 Farmer's 46 
concern 47 

14 Tragic 48 
lover 

15 Burrowing 50 
rodent 52 

16 Mata — 56 

17 With lance 57 
In bend 58 

18 Nor covert 52 

19 Czar 53 

20 Kind of gun 55 

22 Utterly 66 

full 67 

24 Wood sorrel 

25 Sang lilce 5 a 
a songbird 69 

26 Coffee 70 
extract 71 

31 Crackerjack 
airman 

32 King of 
Norway 

33 Change 

35 Extemporize 

39 5-centlme 
piece 

40 Incite 


Psychic 
- Geiler 
Under men¬ 
tal strain 
Painful 
Stave 
Sugary 
drink 
Fabrics 
Enchant 
Samovar 
Chose 
Into pieces 
Left 

Contended 

God 

Mimic 

Biblical 

kingdom 

Garbo 

Loch - 

Meahworks 

City in 

Germany 


DOWN 

1 Vaunt 

2 Church 
tribunal 

3 Leave out 

4 Rich 

5 Become 
aware of 

6 Air pollu¬ 
tant 

7 Jump 

8 On the 
lookout 

9 Biological 
categories 

10 Refriger¬ 
ated 

11 French 

composer 

12 Deliver a 
speech 

13 Grew weak 
with long¬ 
ing 

21 Artless 

23 Type size 

26 Expense 

27 Plant of 
the illy . 
family 

28 Satyr 

29 Pesters 


30 Rye fungus 

34 Time long 
paBt 

36 Quiet spell 

37 DieB - 

38 Morsels 

41 Connected 
series 

44 Dishes 

45 Work on a 
manuscript 

47 Wicked ones 

49 Football 
team 

51 Plod 

62 Started 

53 Runaway 
to marry 

54 Hackman 
and Kelly 

55 Ancient 
Roman 

. official 

58 Navy big 
shots: abbr. 

59 Expires 

60 Diminutive 
suffix 

61 Actor 
O'Neal 

64 Gabble 
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tdtltltiu UUfcJU UfcJtlU 
LiUEiULJ □UMJEJ LUEJEHJ 
UUUEKJ NfcJUU UUWi'l 
UtJULKilHU UUUHtUlM 
CJ£J[|] Ufcltltilt’Jtltl 

ufcjuupjunn ean 
UEJUH H0HH HHCinn 
uma ummhh Man 
□union amaa nnsia 
HHin niDOHnnan 
□tiuuiimu nwa 
HUEiuciHa aauaana 
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iililju Buioni mpwipipi 
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Importancy of the game. . ' 
jf yctti reach the right contract, the rest is easy 
at 90% of the, time* : \ ’ .... . ‘ 

' To' satisfynw best,reader and a good friend r and 


Lazy Aff air losers, alllhonine pairs Tailed to fail the 

! V . The order of cashing the defenders' winning 

MUSTAFA AL-ASKARI keeps on asking me tricks is important, both defenders must be alert 
\ You write about bidding,., whore are the topics and they should correct each other if one fall 
about defense and.play of the hand? .! know the asleep. • . 

bidding is important but the other aspects are. .North led the VK, an obvious and efficient 
also 88 Important," he persists,», ■' ! . ■ • lead, but south followed with the ¥7 carelessly 

Bidding is the most, important; aspect of .this and North' went on with hearts*: 12 tricks made! 
gome, I believe it occupies 70% of the. space of What , happened? South should have overtaken 
Importancy of the game. the YK with the Y7 to open.the diamond suit, af- 

jf you reach the.right contract, the rest is easy ter all, from, the bidding he knew that the declar- 
at 90% of the, time* ; ; ;; ; • * . L er can nothave 4 second heart; ..., 

; To' Satisfy Jny best.reader and a good friend and Now. take the situation from' the North point.of 

gentTcfhaniJhlsweek'sKondisabOUtdcfensce.. view: The V7 is the sniallercard North could 
v \H-' .K ■< !.)f- see,;encoiioraring-according to .'the. agreed upon 

.% J9.8 L . ' signals, .What does hethink no#? My partner 

jrf. t;>'. • : '-Y: KQ.5$..&■■;. ,:Want4 me to go on ^ith hearts because opening 

•M'" ‘ * ; Vy -.-otherSulmisrisl^ axyl.heU.CphtiblHngthoclub 

^ : ■*$ > ■ ! -W-v. & rTlfc'Vv !.gpes not -want to 6vcr-lake,-he should play the 

; ▼l 0 q suit preferetnte ror the diamond shift. • * 
:*• AJQ 1 . ' iwwwmiiww .. J. w 9* 9 9 Mustafa promised me to write out some hands 

■. '.... 107 ; ; .;.i about;(hp play of the ihand and defense, Until 

■■■;«: a, j 10 9T'V : .. " :lhan; take thishaiidr ■ v . ;■ ■■ • -:'v . 

s)?:-/******'y-***.*-* * Am*y 

Mr--Z '-' 1 ; 1 :; ,p laying teams,- second:in,hahtL yulneiable 

s u 


Where the deer and the antelope work 
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. plptomaticGorps 

Algerian. 641271/2 

Australian...637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.644635 

Bahrain.664148 

Belgian .675683 

Bulgarian.818151 

Canadian. 666124 

Chilean.. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons.677559 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate Gen.622324 

Furnish Consulate.623443 

French.641273/4 

German .............................689351 

Greek.672331 

Hungarian. .816614 

Indian.. 637262 

Iraqi ....639331 

Italian.638185 

ConsulaLa Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese.672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 

Kuwaiti.675135/8 

Libyan.666118 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 

Indonesian.828911 

North Korean .666349 

Norwegian Consulate. 637164 

Pakistani.622787 

Palestine.677517 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Phiilipines. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatari.644331/2 

Romanian .667738 

Saudi Arabian. 814154 

South Korean.660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swediah.669177/9 

Swiss.686416/7 

Syrian .. 6410761 

Tunisian.674307/8 

Miih .641251 

United Arab Emirates.644369 

United Kingdom.823100 

United States of America.. 644371 

USSR.641158 

£men.. 642381 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

UNDP.668171/7 

WRWA. 669194/8 

fawap).671530 

UNICEF.. 629571 

Con. of Sri Lanka.645312 

Con of Iceland.. 698851 


myiriliuta 


Alyemda (Air yemen) 653 

.641510 

.666055 / 667824 

11 688301/2 

{ l 1 *** . 682140' 

5™. 625203 

American Airlinos.669068 

f" Wna*.:.894484 

Jwlm Airlines..63738Q/667028 

ajmAiriines.665909 

Miih Alrwaya.641430 

Splines.637380 

[^Pacific.624363 

n^Prui Airways.667028 

eSJL^-r. 630011 

JJttea Aulinea.662141/678321 

Mr... ... 653606/656616 

gsarian Airlines.639295 

l*?-;.637827/644036 

. 628596/628598 

«wn Air Lines .630879 

vTT 1 A .. 622175 

676624/662236 

AMlnes. 690144 

&i Arab Airlines.... 643831/2 
wmhansa.;,.... 601744 

M.EjL^ *639575/653446 

630125/838433 
PMr/r;.“’J'v;.—. 625981 

^^]^ Unea ’-. 670155 

wi Airlines,,.,.... 625981 

641430/655447 
, J0 raam*n.» iliM1- i 678321 

^.Airlines.. 676177 

..JSsssaSsa 

£SS!\ 1 V >n »' , nI«m....^37380 
604649. 


(08)53200 


I 



Activities 


Cultural centres 

Royal Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 
Amcncan Centre Library. 641520 

British Council. 636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Goethe Institute. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre...... 644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre.. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Haya Arts Centre. 665195 

8 u ,wi n Youlh Ci «y.667181/5 

Y.W-M.A.. 664251 

Amman Mun. Library. 637111 

Univ. of Jordan Library..., 834555 


Rent-a-car 


Shakhshir. 668958 

Al-Jabal .606669 

Kada .665161/665153 

Al-Labadi ..813554 

National.639197/8 

Neho. 816792 

P c *«. 605501 

Rabbit Amman... 672424 

Al-Rimal.639861 

Al-Santcr ..771707 

Satelitc..625767/621471 

Star.... 604904 

llg&r B »i«B.. a . aaaa .. 6719311 

Trust... 673312 

Al-Waha —.674105 

Abu Degge.644642/644906 

Amin Jarrar (Avis).670498 

Amman...^. 666327 

Arabian...641350 

Avis-Janar..08/51000 

Budget . 604230 

De'®*....-. 669970 

Dirani ..660601 

Europe ar.601350/80 

General Services.674100 

Gulf.. 660902 


Cinemas 


Concord. 677420 

Rainbow. 625155 

!£“■ .. 674111 

Philadelphia.. 634144 

Nijoum.675571 

Sports Clubs 


Al Hussein Sports City.667181 

Orthodox Club.810491 

Royal Automobile Club... 815410 

Royal Shooting Club.. 736572 

Royal Chess Club. 673713 

Royal Racing Club.09-801233 

Jordan Bridge Assoc..676990 

Hotels 


Amman 

Crown. 

..758181 

Philadelphia. 

Marriott.. 

Regency . 

.663100 

660100 

.660000 

Jerusalem . 

..665094 

InterContinental. 

Ambassador. 

641361 

6651K6 

Commodor . 

..665181 

Middle Bast. 

667150 

Grand Palace. 

661191 

Tyche . 

.661114 


International. 841712 

San Rock. 813801 

Alia Gateway.(08) 51000 

Amra . 815071 

Plaza .I... 674111 

Aqaba 

Holiday Int'l.312426; 

Miramar.....314340 

Al-Cazar..314131 

Coral Beach.313521 

Aquamarina I....,....316250 

Aqaba.314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel.316636 


Important Numbers 

Emergencies 

Amman Govemoratc.91228 

Amman Civil Defence... 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid. 271292 

Civil Defence Dept.661111 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgadc.198 

First aid. 630341 

Blood Bank. 775121 

Civil Defence resuce.630341 

Police rescue. 621111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Queen Alia Airport.(08) 53200 

RJ Flight Info-.(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Klialcdi Maternity.644281/6 

Akleh Maternity.642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Malhu, J. Amman. 636141 

Palestine, Shmeisani.664171/4 

Shmeiaani Hospital. 669131 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muasher Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic, AbdalL 666127/37 

Al-Ahli, Abdali. 664164/6 

Italian-Al-Muhajreen... ..777101/3 
Al-Bashir, Ashrafioh....775111/26 

Army, Marka..891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital.602240/50 

Anial Hospital. 674155 

General 

Jordan Television..773111/19 

Radio Jordan..774111/19 

Ministry of Tourism.642311 

Hotel complaints.- 605800 

Price coiqplaints.. 661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service.623101 
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Algeria.. 213 

Argentina.54 

Buenos.Aires 1 

Australia.... 61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 ■ 

Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria..43 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain.. 973 

Belgium..... 32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil... 55 

Rio do Janeiro 21 . 

Brazillia61 

Bulgaria... 359. 

Sofia 2 . 

Canada....*...*.. 1 - 

Ottawa 613 

Chile..—..56- 

_Santi 4 go2 • 

• Nicosia 21 ■ . 

Czechoslovakia....... ...........42 . 

Prague^ . 

Denmark ..-i—^.-. .45 
Copenhagen (Inner) l 
. C^wihagen (Quler) 2 ■ 1 

Ecuador... Sf- 

. Quito2 - ■ 



Cairo2 > -.r ■ ■■' : ■ 

Dubtolj /; . ; ; 

:• HdabiWO;.;-:' ■ 

Praooe 


mz 

Paris 1 

Germany W... 49 

Bonn 288 

Greece... 30 

Atherns/Pirseus 1 , • 

India........9 V 

BangJore 812 

New Delhi 11 .. ... • 

Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codas be¬ 
ginning with W.4,5,6,7, & $. 

Indonesia-...,..-^......; 62 

Jakarta 21 1 

Italy,.......,. ......39, 

; Rome 6 •' 

Iraq...... 964 

< Baghdad 1 • " 

.Jmn..... 81 

: Tokyo 3 , '. , ' 

Konya—...2^4 

Nairobi-2. ■ 

Kuwait.... 4 ,...965 

Korea........;..82 

.. Seoul2 ; 1 \ 1 

Libyft,.... 218 

•" Tripoli21, 

Lebanon i,..'..!. 961, *. 

.cBcWJ^.f'-i ; 1 • 

J^Iaiayii a.-..-..... 6 Q 

C Kuala Lumpur 3 ’.'i.- : : 

Mexico................... j...................52 

; iliMexico.City 5:' * s’v.y 

Mo/occo •.'..•fH-MN 212 . 

Nethe/landj^..,...;,...^.. . 31 



Amsterdam 20 • 

Rotterdam 10 

- '. North Yemen...,....967 ■ 

AIBaydafi 
Hodeidah 3 
Sanaa 5 
Taiz4 . 

' Nigeria,.......;.. 234 

Lagos 1 

. Norway.......47 

Oslo 2. 

Oman.....,)... 968. '. 

Pakistan.,... J...... .92 

Karachi’21 • ' . 

. Lahore42 ■ 

PesKawar521 i . '. 

. RawaJpindi/lslaritsbad 51 • j ■ 

Paraguay......... ;......o9d 

Asujwdon54 

Pem....‘.......,i..M { ................51, 

Lima 14. . ' •' 

Philippine........';,,:.,... 63 

Manila2 v’ ‘ ' 

Poland..„i ■ iilailllMiMivilMipilafiMH'im 48. 
Warsaw 22' ■; ■■ ■ 

; V Qatar.,.....,.-..... • liaiaaialslfliliaillail 974.0 

Romania......,.40 ; 

1 . Bucharest O ' '.‘ ; ■« 

, Saudi Arabia .:..,;...9615 ‘ 
AJ-JQiobar? 

■ Dammam 3 , . ■' ! - 

:}i. Jeddih'2.-v'-,:. '. ; 

I!*;:" Mecca2 1 . 

Riyadh 1 ... : \.X:i v 

; ,j;SpaM.......:... 34 

' 1 *■ Barcelona3^ »- '■1 

; Madrid l- ■ 


Museums 

Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and Jcrash 
(4ih to 18lh centuries). The Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Opening hours: 9 
a.m. - 5 p.m. year roimd.Closed 
Tuesdays. Tel: 651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qal’a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
tours: 9 a.m-5 p.m.). Closed Tues¬ 
days. Teh 638795. 

Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19lh century 
Orientalist artists. Muntazah. Jabal 
Welbdeh. Hours 10 am.-5:00 p.m. 
CloscdTucsdays.Tel. 6301 28 . 


St. Joseph Church: (RomanCath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman,Tci. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Weibdeh, 
Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Cliurc h: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein. Tel. 661757. 

Terrasancta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Wolbdeh, mass in 
Italian every Saturday at 5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church or the Annunciation: 
(Greek. Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jabal 
Amman, Te]. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church; 
Ashrafich. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephiiam Church: (Syriac 


Orthodox) Ashrafieh. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Church: 
Gnlerdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmeisani, Tel. 827981. 

Church of the Good Shepherd: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Urn As- 
Summaq Tel. 811295. 


Marbella 52 
; Majorca 71 

Sri utnka... 94 

Colombo 1 

Sudan....*.249 

Khartoum 11 

Sweden..., ’■■■set l|rKl|Bl*i (■••if l| ••An .. 46 

Stockholm 8 

Syria...... 963 

• DamiuoiulT- 

Taiwan...... 886 

1 Taiptai 2 

Thailand.....66 

Bangkok 2 

, Tunisia.... ...* 216 

Tunis J. .. 

Turkey.,.,.... 90 

Ankara 4 ' 

Istanbul 1. 

■UAE,,...971 

Abupha^i " 

Ajman 6^ 

. Al Ain 3 : " ; 

Dubal'4’. ' 

Fujairah 70 '■ v ; 
Ghyathl52 • 

Ras Al Khaim ah-77 , 

Sharjah 6 

' ■ ■ • Umip Al QuWain 6 .V 

UK1.. ;44 

•••’ . London(inner71/butei!81) . 

/ UriigiiSy..,...1.... 598 

Montevideo 2 . . . .■ , 

■USA;, ......—..... 1 

/ t .NeW ;Y6rk 212/718 ' ■ . . , 

Washington202. . 

... USSR.,— ..a.—,..«.a.l.M.....M«...fi, 7 

, 1 ■' Moscow 095' i, ;< ; ;• 

........ 58* 

i'- 'CMacWi-"' - 

Yugoslavia;; .. 38 
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